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1942.  During  this  time,  when  he  worked  In  the  Operations  Division  of  the 
War  Department  General  Staff,  he  coauthored  the  air-campaign  strategy 
known  as  Air  War  Plans  Division — Plan  1 ,  the  plan  for  organizing,  equipping, 
deploying,  and  employing  the  Army  Air  Forces  to  defeat  Germany  and  Japan 
should  the  United  States  become  embroiled  in  war.  The  authors  completed 
this  monumental  undertaking  in  less  than  one  month,  just  before  Japan  at¬ 
tacked  Pearl  Harbor — and  the  United  States  was,  in  fact,  at  war. 

In  June  1942  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  and  assigned  by  Gen 
George  Kenney  as  commander  of  Fifth  Air  Force’s  Bomber  Command.  In  this 
capacity,  he  repeatedly  accompanied  his  B-24  and  B-17  units  on  bombing 
missions  deep  into  enemy-held  territoiy.  Learning  firsthand  about  combat 
conditions,  he  developed  a  highly  efficient  technique  for  bombing  when  air¬ 
craft  faced  opposition  by  enemy  fighter  planes  and  antiaircraft  fire. 

General  Walker  was  killed  in  action  on  5  January  1943  while  leading  a 
bombing  mission  over  Rabaul,  New  Britain — the  hottest  target  in  the  theater. 
He  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Its  citation,  in  part,  reads,  “In  the  face 
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Foreword 


As  Iran  moves  ever  eloser  to  a  nuelear  weapons  eapability, 
will  other  area  powers  sueh  as  Turkey  deeide  to  aequire  their 
own  nuelear  weapons  and  embark  on  a  erash  nuelear  weapons 
program  to  provide  their  own  deterrent?  Or  will  Turkey’s  lead¬ 
ers  trust  in  the  United  States’  extended  nuelear  deterrent  for 
Turkey’s  seeurity?  Col  William  G.  Eldridge  has  explored  this 
question  in  depth.  To  shore  up  the  United  States’  ability  to  eon- 
vinee  the  Turks  to  stay  in  the  nonnuelear  eategory,  he  reeom- 
mends  keeping  the  North  Atlantie  Treaty  Organization  (NATO) 
and  bilateral  allianees  with  Turkey  strong  and,  with  Turkey, 
establishing  a  more  eommon  vision  for  the  Middle  East.  He  also 
advises  redueing  trade  barriers  with  Turkey,  maintaining  and 
even  inereasing  military  arms  trading  and  aid,  keeping  US 
forees  in  present  numbers  in  Turkey  and  improving  military- 
to-military  ties,  maintaining  Turkey  as  a  partner  in  dual-eapable 
aireraft  produetion,  and,  for  now,  keeping  some  US  nuelear 
weapons  in  NATO  Europe. 

Colonel  Eldridge  also  indieates  there  is  little  evidenee  that 
disarmament  trends  and  the  unfortunate  misshipment  of  US 
nuelear  weapons  at  Minot  AFB  and  mishandling  of  some  elas- 
sified  nuelear  missile  parts  to  Taiwan  in  2007  and  2008  spurred 
Turkish  leaders  to  develop  their  own  nuelear  weapons  program. 
Turkey  eurrently  shows  little  interest  in  developing  its  own  nu¬ 
elear  arms  or  eapaeity  for  the  same.  Turkey  appears  to  be  eon- 
vineed  that  an  obvious  US  eommitment  to  retaliate  against  any 
aggressor  attaeking  NATO  states  is  suffieient  for  its  belief  in  the 
United  States’  extended  deterrent  pledge  to  Turkey. 

Colonel  Eldridge  reeommends  three  steps  to  measure  the 
eredibility  of  US  extended  nuelear  deterrenee:  (1)  examine  the 
ease  of  Turkey  for  insights  on  why  allianee  partners  may  eon- 
template  proliferation;  (2)  inelude  Turkey  as  a  partner  in  build¬ 
ing  theater  missile  defenses  in  the  region  and  fighter  aireraft 
and  provide  politieal,  eeonomie,  and  military  support  to  offset 
some  of  Turkey’s  regional  threats  from  Kurdish  Workers  Party 
terrorism,  Iraqi  instability,  Iranian  nuelear  ambitions,  Russian 
energy  polities,  Israeli-Hamas  eonfliets,  Georgia-Russian  frie- 
tions,  and  Greek-Turk  eonfliets  in  Cyprus;  and  (3)  wateh  Tur- 
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key  carefully  for  warnings  and  indicators  of  any  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  program  to  try  to  counteract  it  before  it  can  fully  develop. 

Colonel  Eldridge  has  provided  a  clearly  written,  well-researched, 
and  timely  analysis  of  a  major  concern  about  the  United  States’ 
extended  deterrent  capability  in  a  world  of  emerging  nuclear 
weapons  states  in  the  Middle  East  and  Northeast  Asia.  All  who 
are  concerned  about  keeping  additional  states  from  joining  the 
nuclear  weapons  club  will  benefit  from  this  study  of  Turkey 
and  the  effectiveness  of  our  nuclear  umbrella  to  keep  it  safe 
and  yet  a  nonnuclear  weapons  state. 


^  JL  _  ^ 
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Director, 

Air  University 
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Abstract 


In  2009  the  United  States  eompleted  an  80  pereent  redue- 
tion  of  its  operationally  deployed  strategie  nuelear  weapons 
from  Cold  War  highs.  Sinee  1991  the  United  States  has  also 
redueed  its  nonstrategie  nuelear  weapons  by  over  90  pereent. 
Additionally,  the  United  States  removed  mueh  of  its  nuelear 
arsenal  from  alert  status  and  eontinues  to  deerease  its  nuelear 
weapons  stoekpiles.  However,  nuelear  weapons  may  still  play 
an  important  role  in  deterring  an  adversary  attaek  against  the 
United  States  as  well  as  providing  a  nuelear  umbrella  to  allies. 

An  extended  nuelear  deterrent  for  proteeting  allies  may  also 
eontribute  signifieantly  to  nonproliferation  efforts — the  nuelear 
umbrella  provides  allies  an  assuranee  so  they  do  not  pereeive 
the  need  to  develop  nuelear  weapons  arsenals  for  themselves. 
This  study  explores  the  impaet  of  US  nuelear  weapon  poliey  on 
the  eurrent  and  future  effeetiveness  of  extended  nuelear  deter - 
renee  for  the  Republie  of  Turkey.  It  eoneludes  that  the  eredibility 
of  US  extended  nuelear  deterrenee  for  Turkey  depends  on  many 
faetors  and  not  just  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  US  nuelear 
arsenal. 
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Chapter  1 


Introduction 

Our  nuclear  umbrella,  our  extended  deterrent,  under¬ 
pins  our  alliances  in  Europe  and  in  the  Pacific  and 
enables  our  friends,  especially  those  worried  about 
Tehran  and  Pyongyang,  to  continue  to  rely  on  our  nuclear 
deterrent  rather  than  to  develop  their  own. 

— Robert  Gates,  Secretary  of  Defense 
28  October  2008 

Are  US  nuclear  reduction  policies  and  recent  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  handling  mistakes  by  the  US  Air  Force  weakening  the  nu¬ 
clear  umbrella  and  provoking  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  by 
encouraging  our  allies  to  seek  their  own  nuclear  weapons? 
America’s  nuclear  forces  are  on  a  downswing.  In  2009  the 
United  States  reduced  its  operationally  deployed  strategic  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  by  80  percent  of  Cold  War  highs.  Since  1991  the 
United  States  also  reduced  its  nonstrategic  nuclear  weapons 
by  over  90  percent.  Similarly,  France  and  the  United  Kingdom 
reduced  their  nuclear  arsenals,  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  (NATO)  nations  declared  that  their  remaining  US- 
owned  nuclear  weapons  were  primarily  for  political  purposes. 

The  US  systems  dedicated  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons  are  a 
fraction  of  Cold  War  numbers.  Once  numbering  over  1,000 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  (ICBM),  more  than  40  ballis¬ 
tic  nuclear  missile  submarines,  and  nearly  1,000  bombers, 
there  are  now  only  450  ICBMs,  14  submarines,  and  113  bomb¬ 
ers.  The  US  nuclear  arsenal  in  Europe  has  shrunk  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  nuclear  weapons  to  a  few  hundred  nuclear  gravity 
bombs  potentially  delivered  by  small  fleets  of  US  and  NATO 
dual-capable  aircraft  (DCA) — fighter  aircraft  able  to  deliver  both 
conventional  and  nuclear  weapons.  In  the  coming  years,  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  United  States  likely  will  continue  negotiations  to 
further  draw  down  their  nuclear  weapons  numbers.  In  the  con¬ 
text  of  nuclear  reductions,  two  incidents  of  nuclear  weapons 
mishandling  by  the  Air  Force  in  2007  and  2008  cast  doubt  for 
some  on  the  US  military’s  competence  for  reliably  sustaining 
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and  executing  a  nuclear  mission^  Have  these  incidents,  cou¬ 
pled  with  nuclear  inventory  reductions,  weakened  the  credibility 
of  the  US  nuclear  deterrent? 

Despite  the  apparent  downward  trajectory  of  the  resources 
and  care  dedicated  to  the  nuclear  mission,  nuclear  deterrence 
remains  a  prominent  part  of  US  security  policy.  Nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  are  listed  in  the  National  Defense  Strategy  published  in 
June  2008  as  a  component  of  deterrence  against  nuclear  at¬ 
tack.^  In  a  28  October  2008  address  to  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates 
stated  that  nuclear  weapons  contribute  to  achieving  two  goals: 
to  deter  nuclear,  chemical,  or  biological  attacks  on  the  United 
States  or  its  allies,  and  to  provide  a  nuclear  umbrella  or  ex¬ 
tended  nuclear  deterrent  to  US  allies  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  nuclear  umbrella  causes  allies  to  rely  on  US  nuclear 
weapons  for  deterrence  instead  of  seeking  to  acquire  their  own.^ 

This  study  explores  the  impact  of  post-Cold  War  nuclear 
weapon  reduction  policies  and  the  Air  Force’s  recent  nuclear 
missteps  on  the  credibility  of  US  extended  nuclear  deterrence. 
Additionally,  it  investigates  the  power  of  that  deterrent  to  re¬ 
inforce  nonproliferation.  Specifically,  it  examines  the  case  of 
the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

Why  Turkey? 

The  US-Turkey  relationship  is  a  useful  case  to  measure  the 
credibility  of  US  extended  nuclear  deterrence  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  it  has  been  an  important  and  long-standing  ally  of 
the  United  States.  However,  Turkey’s  occasional  rocky  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States  and  Europe,  coupled  with  its  Is¬ 
lamic  identity,  causes  concern  for  some  on  the  durability  of  US- 
Turkish  and  NATO-Turkish  alliances.  Examining  the  case  of 
Turkey  could  provide  insights  on  why  longtime  alliance  part¬ 
ners  might  contemplate  proliferation  or  might  decide  to  aban¬ 
don  US  nuclear  protection  to  pursue  their  own  nuclear  arse¬ 
nals.  Lessons  from  this  case  possibly  could  extrapolate  to  other 
US  allies,  such  as  Japan  or  South  Korea.  Second,  Turkey’s 
proximity  to  many  Middle  Eastern  security  challenges,  includ¬ 
ing  Iran’s  budding  nuclear  program,  makes  it  an  interesting 
case  for  studying  ways  to  diminish  an  ally’s  security  threats. 
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Map  of  Turkey.  (From  “Turkey:  Administrative  Divisions,”  Perry-Castaneda  Library  Map  Collection,  University  of 
Texas  Libraries,  accessed  19  March  2009,  http://www.lib.utexas.edu/maps/turkey.html.) 
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Third,  because  of  its  close  relationship  with  Pakistan  (a  known 
nuclear  proliferator)  and  its  indigenous  nuclear  technical  capa¬ 
bilities,  Turkey  sits  high  on  the  list  of  nations  that  could  develop 
their  own  independent  nuclear  arsenals.  Examining  Turkey 
may  provide  methods  for  studying  and  discouraging  potential 
proliferators,  including  ways  to  discern  the  warnings  and  indi¬ 
cators  of  a  state  on  the  edge  of  nuclear  weapons  “tipping.” 

Since  the  mid-2000s,  Turkey  began  to  appear  in  reports, 
studies,  journals,  and  the  press  as  a  potential  candidate  for 
pursuing  its  own  nuclear  program.  In  a  2006  Foreign  Affairs 
article,  “After  Proliferation:  What  to  Do  If  More  States  Go  Nuclear,” 
Stephen  Rosen  used  Turkey  and  Saudi  Arabia  as  examples  of 
states  that  could  go  nuclear  if  Iran  develops  a  deployable  nu¬ 
clear  weapon.^  On  12  December  2006  a  Science  Applications 
International  Corporation  report  for  the  US  Defense  Threat  Re¬ 
duction  Agency  stated  that  Turkey  and  Japan  are  two  of  the 
United  States’  extended  deterrent  challenges.'"  In  2008  the 
Commission  on  the  Prevention  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruc¬ 
tion  Proliferation  and  Terrorism  also  listed  Turkey  and  eight 
other  countries  as  part  of  a  group  of  nations  that  had  expressed 
interest  in  acquiring  nuclear  weapons.®  A  February  2008  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  “Chain  Reaction:  Avoiding  a  Nuclear  Arms  Race  in  the 
Middle  East,”  listed  Turkey,  as  well  as  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
as  potential  nuclear  weapons  tippers  if  Iran  successfully  builds 
a  nuclear  weapon.^  Following  the  report,  Turkish  newspapers 
began  discussing  the  possibility  of  Turkey  becoming  a  nuclear 
weapons  power.® 

Creating  additional  concern  for  US  policy  makers  are  signals 
that  Turkey  may  be  distancing  itself  from  the  West.  Turkey  did 
not  open  its  bases  for  the  2003  US-led  operation  against  Iraq; 
it  has  engaged  diplomatically  with  Iran,  Syria,  and  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Hamas  despite  US  efforts  at  times  to  isolate  those  re¬ 
gimes;  and  a  2008  opinion  poll  reported  less  than  15  percent  of 
the  Turkish  populace  had  a  positive  view  of  US  policies.®  Al¬ 
though  US-Turkish  relations  have  oscillated  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  (see  appendix),  some  scholars  warn  that  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  backsliding,  secure  a  strong  long-term  relation¬ 
ship,  and  avert  Turkey  from  “going  nuclear,”  the  United  States 
must  take  immediate  steps  to  improve  the  relationship.^® 
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The  Argument: 

It’s  All  about  Relationships  and  Leadership 

This  research  suggests  that  it  is  the  strength  of  the  US-Turkish 
political-security  relationship  that  is  the  most  important  factor 
for  ensuring  the  credibility  of  the  United  States’  extended  nuclear 
deterrent.  In  fact,  the  credibility  of  the  US  nuclear  umbrella  has 
little  to  do  with  the  type  of  its  nuclear  weapons,  the  number  of 
warheads,  or  the  negative  image  of  US  nuclear  competency 
generated  from  the  Air  Force’s  nuclear  handling  missteps.  In¬ 
stead,  US  credibility  depends  on  Turkey’s  perception  of  its  po¬ 
litical,  economic,  and  military  ties  with  the  United  States.  It  is 
the  quality  of  that  broader  relationship  that  will  also  have  the 
greatest  influence  on  whether  or  not  Turkish  leaders  pursue  an 
independent  nuclear  weapons  capability. 

Turkey  generally  measures  the  strength  of  its  security  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States  through  the  lens  of  the  reliability  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  security  and  partnership  agreements 
such  as  NATO  and  the  European  Union  (EU).  Although  there 
are  many  ways  to  measure  the  strength  of  these  types  of  rela¬ 
tionships — domestic  polls ,  media  tone,  treaties,  and  agreements — 
the  perception  of  national  leadership  is  the  most  important.  It 
is  the  highest  level  of  Turkish  decision  makers  that  will  decide 
the  merits  of  continued  reliance  on  the  US  extended  nuclear 
deterrent.  Undoubtedly,  domestic  influence  and  external  secu¬ 
rity  threats  influence  those  decision  makers,  but  for  Turkey,  it 
is  the  perception  of  alliance  strength  that  will  have  the  most 
influence  on  its  nuclear  proliferation  decisions. 

Research  Questions  and  Methods 

By  analyzing  Turkey  as  a  case  study,  this  research  seeks  to 
provide  a  method  for  assessing  the  credibility  of  US  extended 
nuclear  deterrence.  It  addresses  several  questions:  What  are 
the  most  important  factors  that  might  influence  an  ally’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  leave  the  US  nuclear  umbrella  to  pursue  a  nuclear 
weapons  program?  What  is  the  relationship  between  extended 
nuclear  deterrence  and  nonproliferation?  What  are  the  signs 
that  an  ally  may  be  contemplating  nuclear  proliferation?  What 
can  the  United  States  do  to  strengthen  alliance  relationships 
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and  stifle  proliferation?  How  do  disarmament  and  arms  re- 
duetion  polieies  and  nuelear  handling  errors  affeet  the  US 
nuelear  umbrella? 

To  answer  these  questions,  this  researeh  relied  on  primary 
and  seeondary  sourees.  Primary  sourees  inelude  interviews 
with  midlevel  Turkish  poliey  makers,  poliey  doeuments,  tran- 
seripts  of  publie  statements,  and  interviews  with  Turkish,  US, 
and  European  politieal  experts.  Seeondary  sourees  (all  unelas- 
sifled)  inelude  seholarly  analysis,  essays,  reports,  and  artieles 
from  US,  European,  and  Turkish  sourees.  Interviews  for  this 
paper  referenee  only  the  expert’s  job  title  and  are  not  attributed 
to  a  speeifle  person.  Despite  the  promise  of  nonattribution, 
some  interviewees  provided  only  the  offleial  views  of  their  gov¬ 
ernments;  however,  most  provided  important  personal  insights 
on  the  health  of  US-Turkish  seeurity  relations  and  on  the  reli¬ 
ability  of  US  extended  nuelear  deterrenee. 

Outline 

The  following  ehapters  review  extended  deterrenee  theory 
and  praetiee  and  make  reeommendations  to  improve  the  United 
States’  extended  nuelear  deterrenee  relationship  with  Turkey. 
Chapter  2  defines  the  purpose  of  nuelear  weapons  as  well  as 
deterrenee  and  extended  nuelear  deterrenee.  Chapter  3  offers 
ways  to  measure  US-Turkish  extended  nuelear  deterrenee 
eredibility,  and  ehapter  4  offers  poliey  reeommendations  and 
suggestions  for  the  Air  Foree  that  may  help  to  strengthen  that 
eredibility.  Chapter  5  provides  eonelusions,  poliey  implieations, 
and  reeommendations  that  may  aid  poliey  development  for  US- 
Turkish  seeurity  relationships,  provide  inputs  for  NATO  nu¬ 
elear  poliey  debates,  and  offer  eonsiderations  for  US  nuelear 
deployments,  arms  eontrol,  and  disarmament  polieies. 

Summary,  Conclusions,  and  Recommendations 

The  political  uses  for  US  nuclear  weapons  have  become  more 
important  than  their  military  utility.  Sinee  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  military  utility  for  nuelear  weapons  has  beeome  de- 
ereasingly  important.  However,  their  politieal  uses — providing 
allies  with  a  seeurity  umbrella  and  diseouraging  ally  prolifera- 
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tion — are  increasingly  relevant.  Therefore,  nuclear  weapons 
should  be  designed  and  deployed  primarily  to  support  political 
goals  and  alliance  building.  Military  utility  is  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration.  Prior  to  altering  its  nuclear  posture,  the  United 
States  should  discuss  proposed  changes  with  allies  who  rely  on 
extended  nuclear  deterrence  to  ensure  that  their  security  con¬ 
cerns  are  acknowledged  and  addressed. 

The  reasons  that  an  ally  might  withdraw  from  the  US  nuclear 
umbrella  to  pursue  its  own  nuclear  weapons  arsenal  are  unique 
to  each  ally.  The  United  States  requires  a  specific  understand¬ 
ing  and  a  unique  strategy  for  each  ally  to  ensure  the  credibility 
of  its  extended  deterrence  guarantees.  Elements  of  that  credi¬ 
bility  include  considerations  other  than  just  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  US  nuclear  arsenal.  Other  credibility  influences  include 
alliance  strength  (including  the  level  and  frequency  of  US-ally 
security  consultations),  past  and  present  US  policies  in  the  ally’s 
region,  US-ally  trade  and  military  arms  transfers,  and  the  local 
presence  of  US  military  forces.  Allies  may  prioritize  these  ele¬ 
ments  differently.  The  effectiveness  of  these  elements  can  be 
measured  by  monitoring  warnings  and  indicators  of  an  ally’s 
intentions  and  capacities  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

For  Turkey,  alliances  play  the  most  important  role  in  influenc¬ 
ing  Turkish  leadership’s  considerations  for  leaving  the  US  nu¬ 
clear  umbrella  to  pursue  an  indigenous  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  short  term,  Turkey  is  unlikely  to  pursue  a  nuclear 
weapons  program  if  its  leadership  perceives  that  the  NATO  al¬ 
liance  and  US-Turkish  bilateral  relationships  remain  strong. 
Of  the  two  relationships,  Turkey’s  bilateral  relationship  with 
the  United  States  is  more  important. 

Turkey  likely  will  “tip”  if  Middle  East  nuclear  proliferation 
becomes  widespread  and  NATO  is  perceived  as  ineffective  and 
if  US-Turkish  relationships  collapse.  According  to  one  Turkish 
diplomat,  “things  would  have  to  get  really  bad”  for  Turkey  to 
pursue  its  own  nuclear  weapons.  Despite  a  rocky  history,  cur¬ 
rent  NATO-Turkish  and  US-Turkish  relations  remain  funda¬ 
mentally  sound,  but  leadership  or  regional  security  changes 
could  strain  those  relationships.  Factors  working  against  Turk¬ 
ish  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  include  the  lack  of  support 
by  senior  Turkish  leaders,  the  high  value  Turkey  places  on  al¬ 
liance  relationships,  the  lack  of  funding  for  civilian  or  military 
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nuclear  programs,  and  Turkish  treaty  agreements  forswearing 
nuelear  weapons. 

Despite  these  proliferation  disineentives,  Turkey  will  probably 
hedge  against  falling  behind  a  potential  Middle  East  nuelear 
energy  (or  nuelear  arms)  raee  by  developing  a  eivilian  nuelear 
power  program.  As  Iran  eontinues  pursuing  nuelear  enriehment 
and  possibly  a  nuelear  weapon,  Turkey  will  likely  begin  to  de¬ 
velop  a  nuelear  power  program  beyond  its  eurrent  researeh  stage. 
Turkish  leaders  do  not  fear  an  attaek  from  Iran,  but  instead 
they  are  eoneerned  with  the  shift  in  the  regional  balanee  of  power 
that  may  result  from  a  nuelear -armed  Iran.  Hedging  with  eivil¬ 
ian  nuelear  power  provides  seientifie  and  engineering  expertise 
needed  for  an  aggressive  Turkish  nuelear  program  if  Iran’s  re¬ 
gional  influenee  inereases  or  a  broader  Middle  East  nuelear 
arms  raee  begins.  Therefore,  the  United  States  should  eontinue 
its  involvement  in  Turkey’s  emerging  eivilian  nuelear  programs 
utilizing  the  existing  2008  US-Turkish  nuelear  eooperation  agree¬ 
ment  (123  Agreement),  develop  additional  eooperation  agree¬ 
ments  that  eneourage  Turkey  to  forgo  nuelear  and  spent  fuel 
proeessing,  eneourage  seientifie  exehanges,  and  eonsider  fi- 
naneially  supporting  Turkey’s  eivilian  nuelear  energy  program. 

The  credibility  of  US  extended  nuclear  deterrence  for  Turkey  is 
best  signaled  not  through  US  nuclear  inventory  types  or  num¬ 
bers,  but  by  demonstrations  of  US  political,  economic,  and  secu¬ 
rity  relationships  with  Turkey.  Turkey’s  most  important  politieal 
and  seeurity  eoneerns  inelude 

•  eredibikiy  of  NATO,  EU,  and  US  support  for  Turkish  seeuriiy; 

•  Kurdish  Workers  Party  (PKK)  terrorism; 

•  Kurdish  aetivism  in  Iraq  supporting  a  separate  Kurd  state; 

•  Cyprus; 

•  relations  with  Iran  and  Armenia; 

•  energy  seeurity  and  aeeess;  and 

•  eeonomie  strength  and  domestie  stability. 

A  elose  US-Turkish  partnership  that  addresses  these  issues 
ean  strengthen  US  eredibility  as  a  reliable  ally.  A  strong  US- 
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Turkish  relationship  also  serves  as  a  disineentive  for  Turkish 
nuelear  weapons  aequisition. 

The  US  Air  Force  can  play  a  role  in  strengthening  US  credibility 
and  in  decreasing  Turkey’s  probability  for  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
liferation.  The  Air  Foree’s  nuelear  mishandlings  had  little  effeet 
on  Turkish  pereeptions  of  US  extended  nuelear  deterrenee 
eredibility.  Very  few  Turkish  interviewees  reealled  either  of  the 
Air  Foree’s  nuelear  mishaps.  Additionally,  the  types  and  eapa- 
bilities  of  US  nuelear  weapons  also  have  little  effeet  on  the 
eredibility  of  US  extended  nuelear  deterrenee  for  Turkey.  How¬ 
ever,  Turkish  representatives  prefer  the  existing  US  nuelear 
weapons  presenee  in  Europe  and  argue  strongly  against  hasty 
or  unilateral  ehanges.  They  also  believe  that  the  United  States 
must  maintain  some  nuelear  weapons  eapability.  The  size  and 
eomposition  of  that  foree  is  a  matter  for  the  United  States  to 
deeide,  preferably  in  eonsultation  with  Turkish  national  lead¬ 
ers.  Maintaining  Air  Foree  and  Turkish  dual-eapable  air er aft  in 
Europe  is  important  to  Turkey.  The  DCAs  are  a  visible  symbol 
of  eommitment  from  the  United  States.  Even  if  US-NATO  nu¬ 
elear  weapons  employment  polieies  ehange,  then  a  joint  US- 
Turkish  DCA  still  provides  an  important  military  sales  tie  and 
an  opportunity  for  military  exehanges.  Additionally,  the  Air 
Foree  ean  play  an  important  role  in  demonstrating  a  strong 
seeurity  relationship  with  Turkey  by  maintaining  its  presenee 
at  Ineirlik  Air  Base;  by  eontinuing  bilateral,  joint,  and  NATO 
exereises;  and  by  aiding  Turkish  antiterrorism  operations  with 
assistanee  in  eommand  and  eontrol,  intelligenee  sharing,  and 
direet  eombat  aetion. 
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What  Is  the  Purpose  of 
American  Nuclear  Weapons? 

The  power  to  hurt — the  sheer  unacquisitive,  unproductive 
power  to  destroy  things  that  somebody  treasures,  to 
induce  pain  and  grief— is  a  kind  of  bargaining  power, 
not  easy  to  use  but  used  often. 

What  nuclear  weapons  have  been  used  for,  effectively, 
successfully,  for  sixty  years  has  not  been  on  the  battle¬ 
field  nor  on  population  targets:  they  have  been  used  for 
influence. 

— ^Thomas  Schelling 

Recent  attempts  to  justify  upgrades  or  replacements  for  US 
nuclear  weapons  systems  were  criticized  for  failing  to  provide  a 
sound  argument  for  the  purpose  of  these  weapons  in  a  post- 
Cold  War  world.  ^  With  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  dominant 
role  for  US  nuclear  weapons  has  become  political  uses  rather 
than  military  uses.  Political  uses  include  discouraging  attacks 
against  the  United  States  and  extended  nuclear  deterrence. 
Extended  nuclear  deterrence  means  using  the  US  nuclear  ar¬ 
senal  to  deter  attacks  on  allies. 

The  security  umbrella  that  nuclear  weapons  provide  may  aid 
nonproliferation  goals — allies  protected  by  US  nuclear  weapons 
do  not  perceive  the  need  to  build  nuclear  arsenals  of  their  own. 
Successful  extended  deterrence  depends  upon  the  defender 
state’s  credibility  of  making  good  with  its  protection  promises. 

Many  of  the  elements  that  have  a  positive  effect  on  a  defend¬ 
er’s  credibility  are  also  factors  that  are  disincentives  for  an  ally 
considering  nuclear  weapons  proliferation.  One  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  factors  is  the  day-to-day  political  relationship  between 
the  defender  and  its  ally.  If  allied  national  leadership  perceives 
eroding  relationships  with  its  nuclear  armed  defender,  then 
nuclear  weapons  tipping,  or  deciding  to  pursue  an  indigenous 
nuclear  weapon  arsenal,  becomes  more  likely. 
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This  chapter  explains  the  effeets  of  the  rise  of  politieal  uses 
for  US  nuelear  weapons,  the  speeial  ease  of  extended  nuelear 
deterrenee,  and  the  linkage  between  extended  nuelear  deter - 
renee  and  nonproliferation. 

Political  Uses  for  US  Nuclear  Weapons 

Nuelear  weapons  ean  aehieve  both  politieal  and  military  ob- 
jeetives.  After  the  Cold  War,  the  primary  reason  for  the  United 
States  to  maintain  nuelear  weapons  has  beeome  for  politieal 
objeetives — for  deterrenee  “bargaining.”  The  seeondary  rea¬ 
son — for  military  targeting — has  deereased  in  prominenee. 

Politieal  uses  for  nuelear  weapons  have  existed  sinee  they 
were  developed,  built,  and  used.  After  authorizing  the  nuelear 
attaeks  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  Pres.  Harry  Truman  be¬ 
lieved  that  nuelear  weapons  were  more  important  as  politieal 
tools  than  as  military  weapons.  In  1946  he  told  his  advisors, 
“You  got  to  understand  that  this  isn’t  a  military  weapon.  It  is 
used  to  wipe  out  women  and  ehildren  and  unarmed  people,  and 
not  for  military  uses.  So  we  have  got  to  treat  this  differently  from 
rifles  and  eannons  and  ordinary  things  like  that.”^  A  few  days 
after  authorizing  work  for  a  thermonuelear  weapon  in  January 
1950,  Truman  told  his  staff,  “[W]e  had  ...  to  do  it — make  the 
bomb — though  no  one  wants  to  use  it.  But  .  .  .  we  have  got  to 
have  it  if  only  for  bargaining  purposes  with  the  Russians.”^ 

Nuelear  weapons  beeame  more  militarily  useable  by  growing 
in  number  from  1,000  weapons  in  1953  to  over  18,000  by  the 
end  of  Pres.  Dwight  Eisenhower’s  administration.  Eisenhower 
still  maintained  that  nuelear  weapons  were  useful  for  politieal 
bargaining  by  the  development  of  better  nuelear  bombers,  the 
ICBM,  and  the  submarine-launehed  ballistie  missile."^  In  1954 
and  1955  Eisenhower  and  his  seeretary  of  state  John  Foster 
Dulles  used  threats  of  nuelear  warfare  to  eoeree  Chinese  leader 
Mao  Zedong  to  end  the  Quemoy  and  Matsu  erisis  and  in  1953  to 
aid  negotiations  to  end  the  Korean  War.^  Pres.  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  Pres.  Lyndon  Johnson  thought  that  the  military  utility  for 
nuelear  weapons  was  limited  and  adopted  a  strategy  of  “flexible 
response”  in  whieh  eonventional  military  forees  beeame  more 
prominent  in  eonfliet  resolution.® 
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As  the  Soviet  Union’s  nuelear  arsenal  grew  in  the  late  1960s 
and  1970s,  US  nuelear  strategy  shifted  to  “no-eities”  eounter- 
foree  attaeks  against  Soviet  military  forees  and  then  to  “mutual 
assured  destruetion”  whieh  targeted  “eountervalue”  targets  sueh 
as  eities  and  industrial  renters  7  Despite  this  apparent  shift  in 
emphasis  to  military  uses  for  nuelear  weapons,  politieal  bar¬ 
gaining — for  deterrenee — remained  the  rationale  for  these  “deli- 
eate  balanee  of  terror”  strategies.®  Even  though  Pres.  Riehard 
Nixon  adopted  targeting  polieies  of  “balanee  of  terror”  and  “suf- 
fieieney,”  both  had  the  objeetive  of  deterring  a  Soviet  nuelear 
attaek  rather  than  a  praetieal  military  objeetive.®  Similarly,  Pres. 
Jimmy  Carter’s  administration  adopted  a  “eountervailing”  tar¬ 
geting  strategy  with  the  goal  to  mateh  the  Soviet  Union  and  en¬ 
sure  “that  the  Soviets  were  indeed  fully  deterred  from  undertaking 
aggression.”^®  During  Pres.  Ronald  Reagan’s  terms  in  offiee,  the 
strategy  shifted  from  eountervailing  to  prevailing  in  a  protraeted 
nuelear  war.“  However  when  the  Cold  War  ended,  targeting  poli¬ 
eies  and  theories  began  to  fade  while  a  renewed  emphasis  devel¬ 
oped  on  the  politieal  uses  for  US  nuelear  weapons. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  dissolved  in  the  early  1990s,  US  nu¬ 
elear  targeting  strategies  deereased  in  prominenee  while  the 
politieal  rationale  for  maintaining  nuelear  weapons  eame  to  the 
forefront.  In  1991  Pres.  George  H.  W.  Bush  unilaterally  ordered 
all  nuelear  bombers  off  alert  and  eaneelled  several  nuelear 
modernization  plans.  In  the  first  US  strategy  statement  after 
the  eollapse  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  1991  National  Security 
Strategy  stated  that  deterring  the  Soviets  was  still  the  top  pri¬ 
ority  of  US  nuelear  forees,  but  the  doeument  hinted  at  ehal- 
lenges  in  targeting: 

Despite  the  threat  stUl  posed  by  the  existence  of  Soviet  nuclear  weapons, 
the  likelihood  of  their  deliberate  use  by  the  Soviet  state  is  declining  and 
the  scenario  which  we  frequently  projected  as  the  precursor  of  their 
use — massive  war  in  Europe — is  less  likely  than  at  any  other  time  since 
World  War  II.  These  developments  affect  questions  of  nuclear  targeting, 
the  alert  status  and  operational  procedures  of  our  forces  and  ultimately 
the  type  and  number  of  weapons  sufficient  to  ensure  our  safety  and  that 
of  our  allies.  We  have  already  begun  to  make  adjustments  to  our  nuclear 
forces  and  to  the  policies  that  guide  them  in  recognition  of  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  changes  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

NATO  policies  also  shifted  emphasis  from  military  utility  to 
politieal  uses  for  nuelear  weapons.  The  2004  “NATO’s  Nuelear 
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Forces”  states  that  “NATO  has  radieally  redueed  its  relianee  on 
nuelear  forees.  Their  role  is  now  more  fundamentally  politieal, 
and  they  are  no  longer  direeted  towards  a  speeifie  target. 
NATO  maintains  a  nuelear  weapons  sharing  agreement  permit¬ 
ting  the  United  States  to  base  a  few  hundred  nuelear  gravity 
bombs  in  Europe  under  the  eustody  and  eontrol  of  the  United 
States.  The  role  of  these  weapons  is  primarily  politieal. 

Reeent  nuelear  polieies  eontinue  to  emphasize  and  prioritize 
the  politieal  uses  for  US  nuelear  weapons  over  military  uses. 
Neither  Pres.  George  W.  Bush’s  Mareh  2006  National  Security 
Strategy  nor  the  DOD’s  June  2008  National  Defense  Strategy 
provided  a  targeting  strategy  for  nuelear  weapons.^®  Instead, 
both  deelared  eounterproliferation  and  deterrenee  as  their  pri¬ 
mary  role.  Underseoring  the  importanee  of  deterrent  uses  for 
US  nuelear  weapons,  Seeretary  of  Defense  Robert  Gates,  in  a 
2008  presentation  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peaee,  eommented  that  “as  long  as  others  have  nuelear  weap¬ 
ons,  we  must  maintain  some  level  of  these  weapons  ourselves 
to  deter  potential  adversaries  and  to  reassure  over  two  dozen 
allies  and  partners  who  rely  on  our  nuelear  umbrella  for  their 
seeurity,  making  it  unneeessary  for  them  to  develop  their 
own.”^’^  This  politieal  goal  for  the  US  nuelear  arsenal — to  serve 
as  a  tool  of  nonproliferation — has  beeome  inereasingly  promi¬ 
nent  in  US  nuelear  strategy. 

The  rise  of  prominenee  for  the  politieal  uses  of  US  nuelear 
weapons  affeets  poliey  deeision  making  in  a  few  ways.  First,  the 
size  and  makeup  of  the  US  nuelear  arsenal  ean  be  flexible.  After 
the  Cold  War  ended  and  Russia  was  no  longer  pereeived  as  the 
primary  adversary  for  US  and  NATO  nuelear  planning,  deep  nu¬ 
elear  weapons  reduetions  became  possible.  Beeause  targets  and 
target  types  (military  uses)  are  deereasingly  important  faetors  for 
US  nuelear  foree  posture,  the  numbers  of  weapons  and  type  of 
deployment  might  be  best  determined  by  politieal  objeetives, 
bargaining  goals,  and  available  logisties  infrastrueture.  Seeond, 
eoordination  with  allies  that  may  benefit  from  the  nuelear  um¬ 
brella  beeomes  inereasingly  important.  Any  ehanges  to  foree 
strueture  should  inelude  eonsultation  (bargaining)  with  allies. 
Otherwise  the  United  States  risks  weakening  an  important  use 
of  its  nuelear  arsenal — to  proteet  allies.  Third,  the  politieal  ratio¬ 
nale  for  nuelear  deployment  and  foree  strueture  deeisions  may 
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not  seem  sensible  to  military  planners.  For  example,  a  NATO 
nuelear  foree  with  US  nuelear  gravity  bombs  employed  on  short- 
range  dual-eapable  fighters  may  not  provide  the  most  survivable 
or  operationally  sueeessful  military  option  for  nuelear  weapons 
employment.  However,  the  politieal  benefit  the  weapons  provide 
by  diseouraging  nuelear  proliferation  among  allies  and  by  re¬ 
assuring  allies  through  extending  deterrenee  may  be  more  im¬ 
portant  objeetives  than  military  usefulness. 

A  Special  Case  of  Deterrence: 

Extended  Nuclear  Deterrence 

As  defined  by  two  politieal  seientists,  extended  deterrenee  is 
“deterrenee  of  an  attaek  on  another  party.”^®  Using  nuelear 
weapons  to  provide  extended  deterrenee  has  been  ealled  ex¬ 
tended  nuelear  deterrenee,  whieh  has  beeome  one  justifieation 
for  the  US  nuelear  arsenal.  The  2006  National  Security  Strategy 
argues  that  US  nuelear  weapons,  as  a  part  of  a  “New  Triad” 
that  ineludes  both  nuelear  and  eonventional  eapabilities,  de¬ 
fenses  (sueh  as  missile  defense),  and  logistieal  infrastrueture, 
“will  better  deter  some  of  the  new  threats  we  faee,  while  also 
bolstering  our  seeurity  eommitments  to  allies. ”2°  For  extended 
deterrenee  to  work,  the  defending  eountiy’s  eommitments  to 
the  ally  must  be  eredible. 

How  a  defending  nation  ean  offer  a  eredible  extended  deter¬ 
rent  to  an  ally  has  been  the  subjeet  of  several  studies,  resulting 
in  two  prominent  theories. First,  early  deterrent  eredibility 
thought,  led  by  politieal  seientist  Thomas  Sehelling,  offered  the 
eommitment  theory.  Sehelling’s  eommitment  theory  sug¬ 
gested  that  effeetive  nuelear  deterrenee  required  the  defending 
nation  to  provide  signals  of  its  eommitment.  Signaling  eommit¬ 
ment  by  troop  deployments  or  by  armed  intervention  shows  a 
potential  attaeker  that  the  defender  has  strong  resolve  to  aet. 
This  was  the  basis  for  the  domino  theory  in  Southeast  Asia  that 
rationalized  US  intervention  against  eommunist-baeked  insur¬ 
gents  in  South  Vietnam  would  keep  the  entire  region  from  fall¬ 
ing  under  eommunist  rule.  The  shortfalls  of  Sehelling’s  theory 
beeame  evident:  after  the  United  States  failed  to  keep  Vietnam 
from  beeoming  a  eommunist  eountry.  Southeast  Asia  did  not 
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cascade  into  communism.  Empirical  analysis  by  other  politieal 
seientists  also  noted  shortfalls  of  his  theory. 

The  seeond  theory,  called  inherent  eredibility,  refutes 
Sehelling’s  eommitment  theory  by  suggesting  that  eredibility  de¬ 
pends  on  the  defender’s  interest  in  the  ally,  and  it  is  the  strength 
of  this  interest  that  determines  the  effeetiveness  of  deterrenee.^'^ 
Politieal  seientists  Paul  Huth  and  Bruee  Russett,  two  leading  de- 
terrenee  scholars,  summarized  this  theory,  stating,  “sueeessful 
deterrenee  is  very  mueh  more  than  just  a  matter  of  having  a  fa¬ 
vorable  military  balanee,  and  very  mueh  a  matter  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  ties  between  the  defender  state  and  the  state  it 
wishes  to  proteet.”^'"  Other  politieal  seientists  added  to  the  the¬ 
ory  arguing  that  not  only  are  defender -ally  ties  important  but 
the  defender’s  regional  interests  are  as  well. Both  of  these  vari¬ 
ants  of  inherent  eredibility  theory  offer  similar  methods  of  mea¬ 
suring  a  defender’s  eommitment  to  an  ally. 

By  using  an  empirieal  expeeted  utility  model  to  examine  54 
eases  of  deterrenee  from  1900  to  1980,  Huth  and  Russett  eon- 
eluded  that  the  most  important  elements  of  a  defender’s  eredi¬ 
bility  for  sueeessfully  deterring  an  attaek  on  an  ally  ineluded 

1.  trade  (eeonomie  linkage  between  the  defender  and  ally); 

2.  politieal-military  relationship  and  assistanee  (arms  trad¬ 
ing  with  ally);  and 

3.  loeal  military  balanee  (defender  and  ally  superiority  in 
forees  above  the  attaeker).^^ 

They  also  diseovered  eredibility  elements  that  played  a  lesser 
role  in  effeetive  extended  deterrenee.  These  elements  ineluded 
allianees,  the  defender’s  past  behavior,  and  military  superiority. 
The  defender’s  possession  of  nuelear  weapons  had  a  minor  in- 
fluenee  on  effeetive  deterrenee.  Huth  and  Russett  eoneluded, 
“A  quest  for  strategie  nuelear  superiority  is  unlikely  to  be  the 
most  effeetive  means  for  providing  seeurity  to  Ameriea’s  friends 
and  allies  in  a  erisis,  or  to  Ameriea  itself.”  Instead,  the  researeh- 
ers  stated  that  “an  important  eontribution  to  effeetive  deter¬ 
renee  may  emerge  from  aehievement  of  a  goal  that  is  usually 
sought  for  other  purposes — maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
ties  of  mutual  interest  among  nation-states  in  an  open  global 
eeonomie  system. ”2®  Other  researehers  found  similar  results. 
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Researcher  Vesna  Danilovic  used  a  similar  mathematical 
model  to  assess  the  success  of  extended  deterrence  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  a  defender  places  on  the  ally’s  surround¬ 
ing  region.  Danilovic  suggested  that  “although  a  particular  state 
may  not  have  great  significance  for  a  major  power,  it  may  still 
be  important  if  it  is  located  in  the  region  of  critical  strategic 
importance. Using  cases  from  1895  to  1985,  Danilovic  tested 
the  probability  that  a  defender  will  extend  deterrence  against 
an  aggressor  to  an  ally  and  found  that  “regional  stakes  as  a 
source  of  inherent  credibility  of  extended  threats — is  a  power¬ 
ful  predictor  of  the  choices  that  major  powers  make  in  their 
conflicts  with  other  nations. Danilovic  measured  a  defender’s 
regional  salience  using  the  following  elements:  alliance  bonds, 
diplomatic  exchanges,  colonial  possessions  (for  cases  prior  to 
1939),  foreign  trade,  past  behavior  of  the  defender  (in  the  re¬ 
gion),  and  costly  signals  (troop  mobilization  or  display  of  force). 
These  elements  of  credibility  were  similar  to  those  used  by 
Huth  and  Russett.  As  a  result  of  the  research,  Danilovic  offered 
the  following  policy  advice:  “In  terms  of  policy  implications  for 
US  post-cold  war  diplomacy,  the  analysis  indicates  that  a 
‘micromanagement’  of  particular  foreign  policy  issues  needs  to 
be  conducted  within  the  framework  of  a  ‘grand  strategy. ’’’^^ 
Political  science  scholars  Curtis  Signorino  and  Ahmer  Tarar 
discovered  similar  credibiliiy  elements.  However,  their  conclu¬ 
sions  on  the  most  important  elements  differed.^^  Using  a  different 
and  arguably  more  accurate  model,  Signorino  and  Tarar  found 
that  “militaiy  alliances,  long-term  balance  of  forces,  nuclear 
weapons,  militaiy  arms  transfers,  and  foreign  trade  all  affect  de¬ 
terrence  success. Unlike  Huth  and  Russett,  the  researchers 
found  that  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  “(1)  generally  incline  the 
defender  to  assist  the  [ally];  (2)  generally  increase  the  probability 
of  deterrence  success;  but  (3)  depending  on  the  values  of  the  other 
variables,  may  increase  or  decrease  the  likelihood  of  war.’’^^ 

Each  of  these  theories  has  limitations  when  applied  to  the 
credibility  of  American  extended  nuclear  deterrence  for  Turkey. 
First,  they  predict  outcomes  for  immediate  extended  deterrence 
which  occurs  when  the  attacker  begins  to  seriously  consider  an 
attack  while  the  other  side  prepares  for  retaliation.  However, 
as  defined  in  this  study,  extended  nuclear  deterrence  is  more 
general  and  enduring,  with  the  United  States  maintaining  nu- 
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clear  and  military  forces  to  defend  Turkey  even  though  no  at¬ 
tack  is  imminent.^^  Despite  this  difference,  many  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  for  credibility  may  still  apply  for  a  more  general  deterrence 
because  implementing  or  strengthening  these  elements — politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  military  ties — requires  a  long-term  strategy. 
In  other  words,  these  credibility  elements  must  be  in  place  be¬ 
fore  a  conflict. 

All  theories  tested  deterrence  against  an  attacker  state.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  study  the  attacker  is  unknown  or  may  be  a  non¬ 
state,  such  as  a  terrorist  organization.  These  deterrence  ele¬ 
ments  may  still  apply  regardless  of  the  origin  of  attack.  Although 
not  inclusive,  combining  the  conclusions  and  results  of  these 
studies  provides  a  way  to  measure  the  credibility  of  US  ex¬ 
tended  deterrence  for  Turkey.  Table  1  summarizes  these  ele¬ 
ments  from  each  of  the  three  researchers  and  applies  them  to 
this  case  study. 

To  summarize,  the  credibility  of  extended  deterrence  de¬ 
pends  more  on  the  defender -ally  relationship  than  on  the 
strength  of  the  defender’s  military  or  nuclear  forces.  Measuring 
the  strength  of  this  credibility  includes  many  elements,  but  the 
most  important  include  alliances,  foreign  policy  support,  for¬ 
eign  trade,  military  arms  transfers,  local  military  balance,  and 
the  presence  of  nuclear  forces. 

For  this  study,  Turkish  policy  makers  were  asked  in  inter¬ 
views  to  rank  the  applied  deterrence  elements  in  order  of  im¬ 
portance.  Many  provided  the  following: 

1.  Stability  of  US-Turkish  alliances 

2.  US  support  for  Turkish  foreign  policies  and  US  interests 
in  the  Middle  East 

3.  US-Turkish  foreign  trade 

4.  US  military  arms  transfers  to  Turkey 

5.  Numbers  of  US  forces  based  in  Turkey 

6.  Status  of  US  nuclear  forces 

These  elements  are  evaluated  in  the  next  chapter  to  provide 
an  assessment  of  US  extended  nuclear  deterrence  credibility 
for  Turkey.  Addressing  and  strengthening  these  credibility  ele- 
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Table  1.  Elements  of  credibility  for  extended  deterrence 


Researcher(s) 

Huth  and 

Danilovic 

Signorino  and 

Combined 

Russett 

Ahmer 

elements  applied 

to  case  study 

Elements 

Regional  alliance 

Military 

Strength  of 

bonds/diplomatic 

alliance 

US-Turkish 

exchanges 

alliances  (bilateral, 

NATO,  others) 

Past  defender 

US-Turkish 

behavior  in 

foreign  policy 

region/costly 

support  trends/US 

signals 

interest  in 
Middle  East 

Foreign  trade 

Regional  foreign 

Foreign  trade 

US-Turkish 

trade 

foreign  trade 

trends 

Arms  transfers 

Military  arms 

US-Turkish 

transfers 

military  arms 
transfers  trends 

Local  military 

Long-term 

US  forces  in 

balance 

balance 
of  forces 

Turkey  trends 

Defender 

Presence  of  US 

possesses  nuclear 

nuclear  forces 

weapons 


Created  by  author  based  on  Paul  Huth  and  Bruce  Russett,  “What  Makes  Deterrence  Work?,”  World 
Politics  36,  no.  4  (July  1984):  496-526;  Vesna  Danilovic,  “Sources  of  Threat  Credibility,”  Journal  of 
Conflict  Resolution  45,  no.  3  (June  2001):  341-69:  and  Curtis  A.  Signorino  and  Ahmer  Tarar,  “A 
Unified  Theory  of  Extended  Immediate  Deterrence,”  American  Journal  of  Political  Science  50,  no.  3 
(July  2006):  586-605. 


merits  may  have  a  dual  purpose — they  may  also  affeet  Turkish 
leadership  thinking  about  pursuing  nuelear  weapons. 

Linking  Extended  Nuclear 
Deterrence  and  Nonproliferation 

Although  deterrenee  against  an  attaek  on  the  United  States 
plays  a  prominent  role  in  Ameriean  nuelear  weapons  poliey, 
the  politieal  uses  of  nuelear  weapons  also  inelude  assuranees, 
or  seeurity  guarantees,  to  allies  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  an 
attaek  on  them  and  as  a  “bargain”  to  diseourage  proliferation. 
This  use  for  nuelear  weapons  has  been  mentioned  in  US  poliey 
doeuments  and  statements.  The  2006  National  Security  Strategy, 
in  referring  to  the  seeurity  provided  to  allies  by  the  “New  Triad” 
argues,  “Sueh  seeurity  eommitments  have  played  a  erueial  role 
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in  convincing  some  countries  to  forgo  their  own  nuelear  weap¬ 
ons  programs,  thereby  aiding  our  nonproliferation  objeetives.”®® 
Additionally,  the  National  Security  and  Nuclear  Weapons  in  the 
21st  Century  states,  “US  nuelear  weapons  deter  potential  adver¬ 
saries  from  the  threat  or  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruetion 
against  the  United  States,  its  deployed  forees,  and  its  allies  and 
friends.  In  the  absenee  of  this  ‘nuelear  umbrella,’  some  non- 
nuelear  allies  might  pereeive  a  need  to  develop  and  deploy  their 
own  nuelear  eapability.”®® 

One  way  to  measure  the  US  nuelear  umbrella’s  effeetiveness 
as  a  method  of  nonproliferation  requires  examining  the  poten¬ 
tial  warnings  and  indieators  revealed  by  a  state  eonsidering 
tipping  towards  developing  a  nuelear  weapons  arsenal.  Tipping 
indieators  have  been  exhaustively  studied  and  ean  be  divided 
into  two  eategories:  intentions  and  eapabilities.^°  This  seetion 
provides  a  review  of  these  warnings  and  indieators,  arguing 
that  elements  of  deterrenee  eredibility  ean  affeet  them  by  pro¬ 
viding  proliferation  disineentives. 

In  offering  warnings  and  indieators  of  proliferation,  re- 
seareher  Peter  Lavoy  aeknowledges  that  an  aeute  seeurity 
threat  ean  be  a  preeursor  to  proliferation,  but  by  itself  is  insuf- 
fieient.  Instead,  Lavoy  argues,  national  leadership  plays  the 
greatest  role,  often  providing  overt  signals  of  proliferation  in¬ 
tentions.^^  Calling  these  signals  “nuelear  mythmaking,”  Levoy 
defines  them  as  oeeurring  when  national  leaders 

1.  emphasize  their  eountry’s  inseeurity  or  its  poor  inter¬ 
national  standing; 

2.  portray  this  strategy  as  the  best  eorreetive  for  these  problems; 

3.  artieulate  the  politieal,  eeonomie,  and  teehnieal  feasibility 
of  aequiring  nuelear  weapons; 

4.  sueeessfully  assoeiate  these  beliefs  and  arguments;  and 

5.  eonvinee  senior  deeision  makers  to  aeeept  and  aet  on 
these  views. 

Reinforeing  Lavoy’s  argument,  politieal  seientist  Etel  Solingen 
provides  a  theory  for  predieting  the  proliferation  intentions  of 
state  leadership.  In  Solingen’s  award-winning  book  Nuclear 
Logics,  he  explains  that  the  relationship  between  a  ruling  re- 
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gime  and  its  state  is  “the  most  important  frontier  for  under¬ 
standing  nuelear  ehoiees  and  outeomes.”^^  Solingen  eoneludes 
that  state  leaders  with  eeonomie  growth  and  global  eeonomiza- 
tion  agendas  are  less  likely  to  advoeate  nuelear  weapons  pro¬ 
grams  than  states  that  are  inward-looking  and  less  engaged  in 
the  global  eeonomy.'^^ 

In  addition  to  leadership  influenee,  Lavoy  said  that  teehnieal 
nuelear  eapabilities  sueh  as  politieal  and  international  sup¬ 
port,  eeonomie  feasibility,  military  employment  eapability,  and 
teehnieal  feasibility  are  important  warnings  and  indieators. 
However,  eaeh  eapability  will  require  influenee  by  the  myth- 
makers  for  legitimaey.'^'"  Of  these  eapability  indieators,  Lavoy 
further  defines  teehnieal  feasibility  to  inelude  seientifie  training 
and  edueation,  proeurement,  and  an  inereasing  role  of  military 
and  intelligenee  organizations  in  nuelear  efforts.^®  Researeher 
Alexis  Blane  added  the  development  of  fissionable  material 
(mining,  milling,  and  refining  the  nuelear  materials  for  eon- 
strueting  a  nuelear  bomb),  weapons  researeh,  and  the  eoun- 
try’s  status  with  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  as  additional 
indieators  of  feasibility.^^  Table  2  summarizes  these  researeh- 
ers’  warnings  and  indieators. 

Several  of  these  warning  and  indieator  faetors  may  be  infiu- 
eneed  by  the  elements  of  eredibility  for  extended  deterrenee. 
For  example,  ensuring  the  strength  of  US-Turkish  allianees 
may  affeet  how  Turkish  leadership  pereeives  the  seriousness  of 
an  Iranian  nuelear  weapons  eapability.  Additionally,  if  the 
United  States  remains  the  predominant  military  arms  exporter 
to  Turkey,  then  this  dependenee  on  US  arms  may  inerease  the 
effort  and  expense  required  for  Turkey  to  field  its  own  indepen¬ 
dent  nuelear  weapons  delivery  system.  Similarly,  strong  eeo¬ 
nomie  ties  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey  may  eontrib- 
ute  to  eeonomie  growth,  eneouraging  Turkish  leadership  to 
remain  outward  looking  in  their  eeonomie  polieies,  whieh  de- 
ereases  the  likelihood  of  a  Turkish  nuelear  weapon  aeeording 
to  Solingen. 


Summary  and  Cautions 

The  primary  role  for  US  nuelear  weapons  in  the  post-Cold 
War  world  is  for  politieal  uses.  Without  a  dominant  adversary. 
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Table  2.  Nuclear  weapons  tipping  point  warnings  and  indicators 

Type  Indicator 

Indicator/Warning 

Definition 

Application  to  Case 

Intentions 

Rise  of  security  threat 

Major  shift  in  country’s 
security  situation  such  as 
an  initiation  or  acceleration 
of  a  neighbor’s  nuclear 
bomb  program 

-Iran  successfully  builds 
nuclear  weapon 
-Increase  in  Middle  East 
nuclear  proliferation 

Regime  and  state 
relationship 

-Outward  looking:  leaders 
advocate  economic  growth 
and  global  integration 
-Inward  looking:  leaders 
and  populace  less  depen¬ 
dent  on  international  mar¬ 
kets,  investments,  institu¬ 
tions,  more  nationalistic 

-Regime  policies  for  eco¬ 
nomic  growth 
-Regime  trends  towards 
nationalism 

Leadership 

mythmaking 

Leadership  emphasizes 
security  concerns: 

-Presents  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  as  a  solution 
-Public  statements,  policy 
debates 

-Travel  patterns  (leader¬ 
ship  and  scientific/pro¬ 
gram  managers) 

-Convince  others  in  gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  the  same 

-Leadership  public  statements 
and  policies  on  nuclear 
weapons 

-Leader/scientific  travel 
patterns 

Capabilities 

Technical  feasibility 

-Scientific  training/ 
education 
-Procurement 
-Military  and  intelligence 
organizations  assist 
nuclear  efforts 
-Support  from  other  states 
-Fissionable  material  pro¬ 
duction 

-Weapons  development 

-Turkish  investment  in  nuclear 
research 

-Turkish  investment  in  civilian 
nuclear  power 

-Nuclear  support  from  other 
states  (Pakistan/Russia) 
-Progress  on  refining  fission¬ 
able  material 
-Weapons  development 
progress 

Economic  feasibility 

-Capacity  to  meet  financial 
costs 

-Capacity  for  industrial 
spin-off 

-Financial  abilities 
-Civilian  nuclear  power  capa¬ 
bility 

Political/international 

support 

Capacity  to  manage  political 
problems  with  developing 
nuclear  weapons: 

-Impact  on  relations  with 
other  states 

-Effect  of  alliance  commit¬ 
ments  on  regime  stability 
-Treaty  obligations 

-Turkish  popular  support  for 
military  nuclear  program 
-Turkish  popular  support  for 
civilian  nuclear  program 
-Importance  of  alliances  on 
regime  stability 
-NPT  obligations 

Military/strategic 

employment 

capability 

Capacity  to  develop 
operational  nuclear 
weapons,  policies,  and 
military  operations 

-Turkish  military  capability  to 
field,  command/control,  and 
employ  nuclear  weapons 

Created  by  author  based  on  Peter  R.  Lavoy,  “Nuclear  Proliferation  over  the  Next  Decade,”  Nonprolif¬ 
eration  Review  13,  no.  3  (November  2006):  434-54;  and  Etel  Solingen,  Nuclear  Logics  (Princeton, 
NJ:  Princeton  University  Press,  2007),  13-17. 
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military  targeting  has  become  a  lesser  reason  to  maintain  a 
nuclear  arsenal.  One  of  the  political  uses  for  US  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  is  extended  nuclear  deterrence,  which  is  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  protect  an  ally  from  attack.  Deterrence  requires 
credibility,  which  is  composed  of  many  elements.  The  credibility 
of  a  defender’s  extended  deterrent  may  not  be  based  solely  on 
the  strength  of  the  defender’s  military  (or  nuclear)  forces.  In¬ 
stead,  credibility  elements  include  the  strength  of  alliances  be¬ 
tween  the  defender  and  ally,  the  defender’s  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  support  for  the  ally,  trade  relationships,  and  the  status 
of  military  forces,  including  the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons. 
These  elements  not  only  contribute  to  deterrence  credibility, 
but  may  also  influence  the  ally’s  decision  to  pursue  its  own  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  arsenal.  In  other  words,  ensuring  a  credible  ex¬ 
tended  deterrent  may  be  a  method  of  preventing  proliferation. 
Strong  alliances  decrease  the  impact  of  a  rising  security  threat. 
Additionally,  ties  between  a  defender’s  and  an  ally’s  economies 
and  military  may  positively  influence  an  ally’s  perception  of  its 
own  regime  strength,  making  a  decision  for  building  a  nuclear 
weapon  less  likely. 

Some  of  this  chapter’s  suppositions  must  be  accepted  cau¬ 
tiously.  The  links  between  extended  nuclear  deterrence,  credi¬ 
bility,  and  nonproliferation  are  largely  theoretical.  Much  of  the 
theory  is  based  on  immediate  deterrence  against  a  specific  at¬ 
tacker  and  not  on  long-term  deterrence  against  an  undefined 
foe.  Additionally,  deterrence  success  is  difficult  to  measure — 
the  fact  that  an  attack  did  not  occur  may  be  the  result  of  many 
factors,  of  which  some  may  never  be  known.  Also,  deterrence 
theory  focuses  on  deterring  an  adversary  rather  than  deterring 
an  ally  from  considering  proliferation.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
the  elements  of  credibility  and  the  warnings  and  indicators  for 
nuclear  tipping  still  may  provide  a  useful  model  for  measuring 
the  effectiveness  of  the  US  protective  umbrella  for  the  Republic 
of  Turkey  and  for  assessing  Turkey’s  incentives  and  capabili¬ 
ties  to  pursue  its  own  nuclear  weapons. 
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Chapter  3 


Assessing  US  Extended 
Nuclear  Deterrence  for  the 
Republic  of  Turkey 


[On  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey]:  It  is 
not  as  good  as  before.  There  is  a  chance  to  make  better. 

— ^Turkish  Parliament  Member  (2008) 

Help  aid  the  Kurdish  issue  solution.  It  is  international, 
not  Just  internal.  If  it  is  [a]  problem  for  Turkey,  if  [the] 
United  States  is  not  helping,  the  US  loses  credibility. 

— ^Turkish  GTP  (strong  Turkey  party) 
Board  Member  (2008) 

The  presence  of  NATO  prevents  Turkey  from  pursuing 
nuclear  weapons].  But  that  does  not  mean  fNATO  loses 
them  [nuclear  weapons],  then  Turkey  will  get  them. 
Domestic  support  is  zero. 

— ^Turkish  Foreign  Minister 
(Deeember  2008) 

In  a  2008  essay  for  the  Turkish  paper  Today’s  Zaman,  Turk¬ 
ish  author  Mehmet  Kalyoneu  provided  a  seenario  in  whieh  Tur¬ 
key  deeides  to  build  nuelear  weapons^  He  envisioned  deelining 
US  presenee  and  influenee  in  Iraq  eoupled  with  an  inereasingly 
aggressive  Iran.  While  eompleting  a  nuelear  weapons  program, 
Iran  inereases  aggressive  rhetorie  against  Israel,  fuels  unrest 
in  Iraq,  and  eneourages  domestie  strife  in  Riyadh,  Damaseus, 
and  Cairo.  As  a  result,  the  Turkish  publie  pressures  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  address  the  deelining  regional  seeurity  issues  and 
eritieizes  the  ruling  party  for  its  relianee  on  Western  seeurity 
allianees  sueh  as  NATO,  the  United  States,  and  the  EU.  The 
United  States  and  the  EU  both  fail  to  provide  assistanee  for  a 
Turkish  nuelear  weapons  program,  foreing  the  Turks  to  turn  to 
their  old  ally  Pakistan  for  assistanee. 
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Kalyoncu’s  fictional  scenario  includes  many  of  the  theoretieal 
elements  that  influenee  the  eredibility  of  an  extended  deterrent: 
allianees,  politieal  relationships,  regional  issues,  and  trade.  This 
ehapter  uses  eredibility  elements  to  evaluate  the  strength  of  US 
extended  nuelear  deterrenee  for  the  Republie  of  Turkey  and  as¬ 
sesses  the  likelihood  of  Turkey’s  pursuing  a  nuelear  weapons 
program.  The  assessment  eoneludes  that  the  eredibility  of  US 
extended  nuelear  deterrenee  for  Turkey  is  eurrently  good  but 
possibly  eroding.  This  is  oeeurring  not  beeause  of  nuelear  re- 
duetion  polieies,  nor  due  to  reeent  nuelear  missteps  by  the  Air 
Foree,  but  beeause  of  the  pereeived  weakening  of  the  politieal- 
seeurity  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey. 

Some  of  the  faetors  affeeting  deelining  eredibility  may  affeet 
Turkish  leadership’s  deeision  to  pursue  its  own  nuelear  weap¬ 
ons  program.  This  researeh  eoneludes  that  Turkey  eurrently 
has  a  low  eapability  to  build  nuelear  weapons  but  the  Turkish 
leadership  may  enhanee  that  eapability  by  pursuing  a  eivilian 
nuelear  power  program.  Divining  the  Turkish  leadership’s  in¬ 
tentions  for  a  nuelear  program  is  diffieult — ^Turkish  leaders 
publiely  state  that  they  do  not  favor  pursuing  nuelear  weap¬ 
ons.  Turkish  midlevel  ministers  eeho  those  assertions,  and  the 
Turkish  publie  remains  unsupportive  of  nuelear  weapons. 
However,  some  US  reports  and  politieal  insiders  disagree. 

Assessing  Credibility  Elements 
for  US  Extended  Deterrence 

Using  qualitative  analysis,  this  seetion  assesses  the  elements 
of  extended  deterrenee  eredibility  as  applied  to  the  Republie  of 
Turkey  as  either  good  (strong  relationship  with  little  impaet  on 
deterrenee  eredibility),  eautious  (some  issues  or  negative  trends 
with  some  impaet  on  deterrenee  eredibility),  or  poor  (major 
problems  that  may  negatively  affeet  US  deterrenee  eredibility). 
From  an  assessment  of  these  elements,  this  researeh  finds  that 
the  eredibility  of  US  extended  deterrenee  for  Turkey  is  good  but 
requires  some  maintenanee  (see  table  3). 
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Table  3.  Assessing  credibility  elements  for  US  extended  deterrence 


Elements 

Rating 

Trend 

Strength  of  US-Turkish  alliances  (bilateral,  NATO,  and  others) 

Good 

Worsening 

US-Turkish  foreign  policy  support  trends/US  interest  in  Middle  East 

Cautious 

Worsening 

US-Turkish  foreign  trade  trends 

Cautious 

Improving 

US-Turkish  military  arms  transfers  trends 

Good 

Improving 

US  forces  in  Turkey  trends 

Cautious 

Worsening 

US  nuclear  forces 

Good 

Static 

Overall  Assessment 

Good 

Strength  of  US-Turkish  AUiancessGood/Worsening 

The  strength  of  US-Turkish  allianees  is  not  as  strong  as  in 
previous  times.  Historieally,  Turkey’s  bilateral  relationship 
with  the  United  States  has  had  ups  and  downs  (see  appendix). 
In  1952  the  United  States  fully  supported  NATO  membership 
for  Turkey  and  stationed  nuelear  missiles  in  Turkey,  sharing 
launeh  eontrol  under  a  “dual-key”  proeedure  with  Turkish  mili¬ 
tary  erews  during  the  Cold  War.^ 

However,  one  of  the  major  issues  eausing  Turkey  to  question 
the  value  of  its  US  allianee  oeeurred  in  1964.  After  Turkey 
threatened  to  intervene  to  assist  Turkish  Cypriots  battling 
Greek  Cypriots,  Pres.  Lyndon  Johnson  sent  the  “Johnson  Let¬ 
ter”  to  the  Turkish  prime  minister  warning  that  if  the  interven¬ 
tion  eaused  a  Soviet  response,  the  United  States  might  not 
eome  to  Turkey’s  aid.®  In  1975  US-Turkish  relations  were  again 
strained  when  the  United  States  implemented  an  arms  em¬ 
bargo  against  Turkey  after  its  military  operations  in  Cyprus 
resulted  in  a  partition  of  the  island."^  Both  issues  followed  the 
United  States’  unilateral  deeision  to  withdraw  its  nuelear  mis¬ 
siles  from  Turkey  during  the  1962  Cuban  missile  erisis.  Even 
though  Turkey  was  eompensated  with  military  aid,  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  to  eonsult  with  Turkish  leaders  stressed 
their  relationship.® 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  further  tested  US-Turkish  relations. 
In  2008  a  member  of  the  Turkish  parliament  said  that  the  re¬ 
lationship  was  “not  as  good  as  before.”®  His  pereeption  possibly 
was  based  on  events  surrounding  both  US-led  Gulf  Wars  in 
1991  and  2003  whieh  eost  Turkey  flnaneially.  Turkey  fully 
supported  US  efforts  during  the  1991  Gulf  War  but  suffered 
eeonomie  losses  estimated  at  $6  billion  (US)  due  to  the  loss  of 
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inexpensive  Iraqi  oil  imports.’^  The  Turkish  parliament  narrowly 
rejeeted  approval  for  the  United  States  to  use  Turkey  as  an  in¬ 
vasion  route  into  Iraq  at  the  beginning  of  the  2003  Gulf  War 
despite  a  promise  of  a  multibillion-dollar  aid  paekage.®  There 
is  also  a  pereeption  in  Turkey  that  the  United  States  and  NATO 
were  slow  to  fulfill  their  defensive  requirements  for  Turkey  in 
1991  and  2003  in  ease  of  an  Iraqi  missile  attaek.® 

The  United  States  has  taken  steps  to  repair  its  relationship 
with  Turkey,  but  more  may  be  required.  After  meeting  with 
Turkish  prime  minister  Tayyip  Erdogen  in  2007,  Pres.  George 
W.  Bush  announeed  intelligenee  aid  for  Turkey’s  fight  against 
the  terrorist-labeled  PKK.  Shortly  after  the  meeting.  President 
Bush  sent  an  agreement  for  US-Turkish  eivilian  nuelear  eoop- 
eration  to  the  Congress  for  approval.  Maintaining  a  strong 
US-Turkish  bilateral  relationship  is  important  sinee  some 
Turks  believe  this  is  Turkey’s  most  important  allianee  and  it 
may  be  the  key  faetor  in  preventing  Turkey  from  pursuing  its 
own  nuelear  weapons  program.  “ 

NATO  also  plays  a  role  in  Turkey’s  pereeption  of  US  extended 
deterrenee.  Turkey’s  relationship  with  NATO  remains  strong 
but  may  be  deelining.  Turkey  is  NATO’s  seeond  largest  military 
foree,  aiding  operations  in  Kosovo  and  Afghanistan.  NATO 
serves  as  an  “essential  seeurity  organization  for  Turkey”  and 
binds  it  to  Europe  without  EU  membership.^®  It  also  provides 
an  additional  eommunieation  link  with  the  United  States. 
Even  though  NATO  remains  an  important  seeurity  allianee, 
some  Turkish  offieials  have  expressed  dissatisfaetion  “and  a 
feeling  that  Turkey  has  given  more  to  NATO  than  NATO  has 
provided  Turkey.”^®  Some  younger  Turkish  military  offieers 
have  less  faith  in  NATO  than  older  offieers  who  worked  within 
NATO  during  the  Cold  War.^®  These  trends  led  a  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  study  to  eonelude  that  “Turkish  pereep- 
tions  regarding  the  trustworthiness  and  reliability  of  NATO 
have  deelined.”^^ 

US-Turkish  relations  have  endured  multiple  trials  and  likely 
will  survive  future  trials.  Most  Turkish  offieials  interviewed  for 
this  study  were  optimistie.  A  Turkish  parliament  member  stated 
that  there  is  a  “ehanee  to  make  [relations]  better  with  the  new 
US  president.”^®  Pereeptions  of  US-Turkish  allianee  strength 
perhaps  are  the  most  important  indieator  of  the  eredibility  of 
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US  extended  deterrenee  for  Turkey.  These  pereeptions  do  not 
rely  solely  on  allianee  strength.  They  may  ehange  based  on  how 
effeetively  the  United  States  and  Turkey  ean  resolve,  or  at  least 
tolerate,  their  diverging  approaehes  to  Middle  East  poliey. 

Foreign  Policy  Support  Trends/US-Middle  East 
Interest=Cautious/Worsening 

Sinee  2003  US  and  Turkish  foreign  polieies,  espeeially  in  the 
Middle  East,  have  beeome  divergent,  and  the  trend  is  worsening. 
Additionally,  Iran’s  pursuit  of  a  nuelear  program,  presumably 
to  obtain  nuelear  weapons,  further  eomplieates  US-Turkish  re¬ 
lations  beeause  eaeh  differs  in  its  approaeh  to  the  problem. 
Turkey  maintains  dialogue  with  Iran  while  the  United  States 
has  not.^®  This  differenee  may  be  beeause  Turkish  leaders  do 
not  pereeive  an  Iranian  nuelear  weapon  as  a  seeurity  threat. 
Instead,  they  see  it  as  a  threat  to  the  regional  power  balanee.^° 

Turkey  and  the  United  States  differ  on  poliey  approaehes  to 
Iran  and  also  on  other  regional  issues.  Sinee  the  majority  elee- 
tion  of  Turkey’s  Justiee  and  Development  Party  (AKP)  in  2007, 
the  new  president  and  prime  minister  have  adopted  foreign 
polieies  of  engagement  with  Iran,  Syria,  and  Sudan,  as  well  as 
with  the  Palestinian  politieal  organization  Hamas. The  AKP’s 
polieies  of  engagement  are  at  odds  with  the  United  States’  at¬ 
tempts  to  isolate  or  sanetion  these  nations  and  regimes.  Unless 
the  United  States  and  Turkey  find  a  more  eommon  ground  for 
Middle  East  polieies,  the  differenees  in  approaeh  may  damage 
relations  between  the  two  allies  and  negatively  affeet  Turkish 
pereeptions  of  US  extended  deterrenee. 

US-Turkish  Foreigu  Trade  Treuds=Cautious/Iuiproviug 

Neither  Turkey  nor  the  United  States  depends  on  the  other 
for  signifieant  trade  volume.  Sinee  the  1980s  Turkey’s  eeonomy 
has  beeome  more  open  and  less  state-direeted,  eausing  export 
levels  to  dramatieally  inerease.^^  As  a  result,  trade  levels  be¬ 
tween  the  two  eountries  eontinue  to  grow.  US  exports  to  Tur¬ 
key  doubled  from  $3.1  billion  (B)  in  2002  to  $6.6B  in  2007. 
Additionally,  between  1947  and  2007  the  United  States  pro¬ 
vided  Turkey  over  $12.5B  in  eeonomie  aid  and  more  than  $14B 
in  military  assistanee.^"^ 
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However,  the  United  States  eontributes  only  a  small  fraetion 
to  Turkey’s  total  imports  and  exports.  In  2007  Turkey’s  total 
imports  were  over  $139B,  but  the  US  share  was  only  In 

2006  the  United  States  ranked  as  Turkey’s  fifth  largest  trading 
partner,  providing  only  4.8  pereent  of  Turkey’s  imports. Tur¬ 
key’s  major  import  suppliers  inelude  Russia  (13.8  pereent), 
Germany  (10.3  pereent),  China  (7.8  pereent),  Italy  (5.9  per¬ 
eent),  the  United  States,  and  Franee  (4.6  pereent).^’’  The  top 
four  US  trade  items  sold  to  Turkey  were  iron  and  steel,  eotton, 
aireraft  and  aireraft  parts,  and  heavy  maehinery  and  maehinery 
parts. Similarly,  export  numbers  are  low.  The  United  States  is 
not  in  the  top  five  export  partners  for  Turkey;  trade  earning  to 
the  United  States  is  less  than  4  pereent  of  Turkey’s  total  ex¬ 
ports.  Turkey  does  not  have  a  free  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States  and  is  not  in  the  top  30  importer/ exporter  na¬ 
tions  to  the  United  States.^® 

Beeause  Turkey  and  the  United  States  do  not  depend  exten¬ 
sively  on  eaeh  other  for  eeonomie  wealth,  foreign  trade  is  not  a 
signifieant  faetor  influeneing  the  eredibility  of  the  extended  de¬ 
terrent.  Theoretieally,  beeause  the  United  States  and  Turkey 
have  a  low  trade  dependeney,  the  United  States  might  be  less 
likely  to  aid  Turkey  if  it  is  attaeked.  Despite  the  low  eommereial 
trade  dependenee,  military  arms  trade  between  the  two  eoun- 
tries  is  signifieant. 

US-Turkish  Military  Arms  Transfer 
Trends= Good/Improving 

The  United  States  maintains  robust  arms  sales  to  Turkey  with 
about  80  pereent  of  its  military’s  “dense-industrial  aetivity” 
eondueted  with  the  United  States.®®  In  the  years  from  1950  to 
2007,  foreign  military  sales  from  the  United  States  to  Turkey 
were  the  third  highest  among  European  eountries  at  $12.8B 
(the  United  Kingdom  ranked  first  at  $15. 8B,  and  Germany  was 
seeond  at  $14.4B).®i  From  1998  to  2001,  Turkey  was  the  sixth 
largest  purehaser  of  US  defense  artieles  and  sendees  totaling 
$2B  (Saudi  Arabia  was  the  largest  with  $12. 6B).®®  From  2002 
to  2005,  Turkey  was  the  10th  largest  reeeiver  of  US  defense 
goods  totaling  $1B  (the  largest  was  Egypt  with  $5.8B).  In  2005 
Turkey  reeeived  $1.5B  in  defense  eontraet  agreements  from  the 
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United  States  (Greeee  was  first  with  $2.  IB). These  purehases 
represent  about  10  pereent  of  Turkey’s  total  expenditures  on 
military  equipment  during  the  mid-2000s.^^ 

Although  not  the  highest  military  arms  sales  partner  for  the 
United  States,  Turkey  is  and  has  been  a  signifleant  reeipient  of 
US  military  sales,  and  the  trend  will  likely  eontinue.  In  2007 
Turkey  signed  an  agreement  to  purehase  about  100  F-35  Joint 
Strike  Fighters.  Turkish  defense  offieials  expressed  speeifle  in¬ 
terest  in  the  “bloek  4”  F-35  version — a  DCA  able  to  perform 
both  eonventional  and  nuelear  missions.®®  One  Turkish  minis¬ 
ter  remarked  in  2008  that  Turkey  would  like  “to  eontinue  to 
play  a  part”  in  the  DCA  mission  as  a  way  to  share  the  burden 
and  maintain  a  voiee  in  NATO  nuelear  polieies.®®  Strong  mili¬ 
tary  arms  sales  ean  add  to  the  eredibility  of  US  extended  deter - 
renee  for  Turkey. 

US  Forces  in  Turkey  Trends=Cautious/Worsening 

Despite  strong  military  equipment  sales,  the  numbers  of  US 
forees  stationed  in  Turkey  have  steadily  deereased  sinee  the 
end  of  the  Cold  War.  Today,  the  United  States  maintains  a  ma¬ 
jor  military  presenee  at  only  one  installation  in  Turkey — Ineirlik 
Air  Base  (AB) — and  deploys  fewer  than  2,000  military  personnel 
throughout  the  eountry.®^  Even  prior  to  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  US  forees  in  Turkey  faeed  restrietions  due  to  politieal 
wrangling.  In  July  1975,  shortly  after  the  United  States  an- 
nouneed  an  arms  embargo  against  Turkey  in  response  to  its 
military  intervention  into  Cyprus,  Turkey  voided  a  1969  de¬ 
fense  eooperation  agreement  and  elosed  25  US  military  instal¬ 
lations.®®  The  bases  were  reopened  in  Mareh  1976,  but  under 
Turkish  eontrol.  In  1980  the  United  States  and  Turkey  signed 
a  bilateral  defense  and  eeonomie  eooperation  agreement  that, 
in  some  eireumstanees,  requires  Turkish  parliamentary  ap¬ 
proval  for  the  United  States  to  use  Turkish  air  bases  for  rea¬ 
sons  other  than  training.®® 

By  1984  there  were  1 1  major  US  military  faeilities,  ineluding 
air  bases,  naval  faeilities,  and  intelligenee  sites,  hosting  about 
24,000  Ameriean  troops  and  dependents  in  Turkey.^®  The  end 
of  the  Cold  War  brought  drastie  reduetions.  In  1997  the  United 
States  announeed  a  40-50  pereent  reduetion  in  personnel  per- 
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manently  assigned  to  Incirlik  AB  as  part  of  a  realignment  that 
returned  more  than  800  US  military  loeations  in  Europe  to  the 
host  nations. 

Exereising  its  rights  under  the  1980  agreement,  Turkey 
plaeed  restrietions  on  US  use  of  Turkish  faeilities  and  bases  for 
operations  supporting  the  2003  Iraq  war."^^  Theoretieally,  the 
reduetion  of  US  military  presenee  in  Turkey  deereases  the 
eredibility  of  its  extended  deterrent.  Additional  troop  with¬ 
drawals  may  eause  Turkish  leadership  to  question  US  dediea- 
tion  to  defending  Turkey  beeause  these  reduetions  remove  an 
important  indieator  of  the  US  eommitment  to  NATO. 

Presence  of  US  Nuclear  Forces=Good/Static 

Turkish  poliey  makers  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
maintain  a  nuelear  arsenal,  with  the  makeup  of  that  arsenal  a 
US  matter.  Turkish  offieials  also  strongly  support  the  presenee 
of  US  nuelear  weapons  in  Europe  to  assist  NATO.  They  main¬ 
tain  that  US  nuelear  weapons  are  an  important  politieal  sym¬ 
bol  of  US  eommitment  to  both  the  NATO  allianee  and  Turkey. 
Summarizing  interviews  with  senior  offieials,  Turkish  researeher 
Mustafa  Kibaroglu  eoneluded: 

Turkish  officials  consider  nuclear  weapons  more  as  political  weapons 
than  as  having  a  significant  military  value;  they  do  not  seriously  think 
of  contingencies  where  nuclear  weapons  could  or  even  should  be  used. 
Having  said  that,  they  do  believe  in  the  deterrent  value  of  US  nuclear 
weapons  stationed  in  [NATO  countries].  The  fundamental  reason  why 
Turkish  officials  want  to  keep  the  [nuclear]  weapons  [in  NATO]  has 
more  to  do  with  the  nature  and  the  scope  of  Turkish-Amerlcan  rela¬ 
tions  in  particular  and  Turkey’s  place  in  the  Western  alliance  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Turkish  officials  also  see  the  deployment  of  these  weapons  as  part 
of  the  “burden  sharing”  principle  within  the  Alliance. 

Midlevel  Turkish  offieials  assert  that  US  nuelear  weapons 
supporting  NATO  are  an  ineentive  for  Turkey  to  not  seek  a  nu¬ 
elear  weapons  program.  However,  one  offieial  eonfided  if  NATO 
“loses  them,”  Turkey  likely  will  not  pursue  its  own  nuelear 
weapons  program  sinee  its  “domestie  support  is  zero.”'^'’ 

The  mishandling  ineidents  by  the  US  Air  Foree  in  August 
2007  and  Mareh  2008  had  little  impaet  on  Turkish  pereeption 
about  the  strength  of  the  US  nuelear  arsenal  as  an  extended 
deterrent.  Most  interviewed  were  not  familiar  with  the  ineidents 
or  only  vaguely  reealled  the  events.  Most  ministers  were  more 
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concerned  about  a  paragraph  in  a  2008  Air  Foree  Blue  Ribbon 
Panel  report  that  implied  NATO  nuelear  weapons  were  not  ad¬ 
equately  seeuredT® 

Offieials  interviewed  for  this  study  also  believe  that  the  eur- 
rent  US  nuelear  arsenal  is  adequate  for  extended  nuelear  de- 
terrenee.  However,  they  suggested  diseussing  and  eonsulting 
with  allies  prior  to  US  ehanges  in  poliey  or  nuelear  foree  strue- 
ture,  espeeially  if  ehanges  would  affeet  weapons  support  to 
NATO.  They  stated  that  eonsultations  and  diseussions  demon¬ 
strate  eommitment  to  the  allianee  and  also  aeknowledge  the 
allies’  eontributions  to  allianee  burden-sharing."^^ 

Summary:  US  Extended  Deterrent 
Credibility=Good  but  Cautious 

This  researeh  assesses  that  overall  US  eredibility  to  provide 
an  extended  deterrent  to  Turkey  is  good,  but  some  areas  may 
require  improvement.  First,  allianee  building  and  assuranee 
aetivities  remain  important.  Often,  allianee  building  and  as¬ 
suranee  ean  take  the  form  of  eonsultations  prior  to  deeision 
making  to  avoid  allegation  of  unilateralism.  Seeond,  although 
US-Turkish  foreign  polieies  may  not  ever  mesh  perfeetly,  dis- 
eussion  and  inelusion  may  be  ways  to  improve  this  eredibility 
element.  Third,  any  improvements  to  trade  relations,  sueh  as 
redueing  trade  barriers,  also  may  strengthen  US-Turkish  ties. 
Finally,  US  military  forees  assigned  in  Turkey  are  an  important 
element  of  eredibility  and  should  not  signifleantly  deerease. 
Nearly  all  interviewed  stated  that  Ineirlik  AB  is  an  important 
symbol  of  US-Turkish  relations.  Maintaining  or  improving 
these  elements  of  eredibility  may  also  prove  useful  in  assuring 
Turkish  deeision  makers  that  pursuing  a  nuelear  weapons 
program  is  unneeessary. 

Assessing  Nuclear  Weapons  Tipping  Point: 
Warnings  and  Indicators 

Indieators  of  nuelear  weapons  tipping  are  related  to  elements 
of  eredibility;  the  quality  of  eredibility  elements  may  affeet  the 
will  of  an  ally  to  tip.  To  assess  the  likelihood  of  Turkey  pursu¬ 
ing  a  nuelear  weapons  program,  this  researeh  rated  eaeh  of  the 
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warning  and  indicators  provided  in  table  4  as  low  (limited  po¬ 
tential  for  affeeting  deeision  to  proliferate),  eautious  (an  area  of 
eoneern),  or  high  (extensive  potential  for  effeeting  deeision  to 
proliferate).  The  short-term  probability  that  Turkey  may  tip  is 
low.  However,  Turkish  deeision  makers  may  hedge  by  building 
a  eivilian  nuelear  power  program.  Indigenously  building  a  nu- 
elear  weapon  eould  take  Turkey  two  to  1 1  years. With  assis- 
tanee  from  a  third  party,  sueh  as  Pakistan,  the  time  eould  be 
mueh  shorter.  The  eomplete  assessment  is  depieted  in  table  4. 

Although  some  high-level  Turkish  politieal  leaders  allegedly 
stated  privately  that  Turkey  is  eonsidering  a  nuelear  weapons 
program,  there  is  little  publie  aeknowledgment  and  even  less 
domestie  support  for  sueh  a  program.^®  However,  due  to  re¬ 
gional  seeurity  issues — Iran’s  suspieious  nuelear  program — 
Turkish  leaders  may  beeome  more  interested  in  pursuing  nu¬ 
elear  hedging  eapabilities  by  further  developing  their  eivilian 
nuelear  program. 

Rise  of  Security  Threat=Cautious 

After  the  Cold  War,  threats  to  Turkish  seeurity  became  more 
diverse,  but  few  seem  to  require  Turkey  to  develop  nuelear 
weapons  for  its  defense.  However,  if  Iran  develops  a  nuelear 
weapons  eapability,  Turkish  leadership  may  faee  pressure  to 
hedge  against  the  regional  influenee  Iran  eould  gain  from  at¬ 
taining  a  nuelear-armed  status.®®  A  Turkish  minister  noted, 
“Politieally  speaking,  it  hasn’t  been  possible  to  go  ahead  so  far, 
but  now  beeause  of  Iran,  the  nuelear  energy  option  is  on  the 
table. In  interviews  with  senior  US  offieials,  Turkish  offieials 
eoneede  that  a  strong  US-Turkish  allianee  eould  provide  a  non¬ 
proliferation  ineentive  even  if  Iran  builds  a  nuelear  weapon. 
These  offieials  provided  the  following  insights  to  a  US  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  staff  study  after  a  elosed-door  in¬ 
terview  session: 

These  politicians  emphatically  responded  that  Turkey  would  pursue 
nuclear  weapons  as  well.  They  stated  ‘Turkey  would  lose  its  importance 
in  the  region  if  Iran  has  nuclear  weapons  and  Turkey  does  not.”  An¬ 
other  said  it  would  be  “compulsory”  for  Turkey  to  obtain  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  in  such  a  scenario.  However,  when  staff  subsequently  asked 
whether  a  US  nuclear  umbrella  and  robust  security  commitment  would 
be  sufficient  to  dissuade  Turkey  from  pursuing  nuclear  weapons,  all 
three  individuals  agreed  that  it  would. 
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Table  4.  Assessing  nuclear  tipping  point  warnings  and  indicators 


Type  Indicator 

Indicator/Warning 

Application  to  Case 

Assessment 

Trend 

Intentions 

Rise  of  security 
threat 

-Iran  successfully 
builds  nuclear 
weapon 

-Increase  in  Middle 

East  nuclear  prolif¬ 
eration 

Cautious 

Increasing 

caution 

Regime  and  state 
relationship 

-Regime  policies  for 
economic  growth 
-Regime  trends 
towards  nationalism 

Low 

Increasing 

caution 

Leadership  myth¬ 
making 

-Leadership  public 
statements  and  poli¬ 
cies  on  nuclear 
weapons 
-Leader/scientific 
travel  patterns 

Low 

Steady 

Capabilities 

Technical  feasibility 

-Turkish  investment  in 
nuclear  research 
-Turkish  investment  in 
civilian  nuclear  power 
-Nuclear  support  from 
other  states  (Paki¬ 
stan/Russia) 

-Progress  on  refining 
fissionable  material 
-Weapons  develop¬ 
ment  progress 

Low/cautious 

Increasing 

caution 

Economic  feasibility 

-Financial  abilities 
-Civilian  nuclear 
power  capability 

Low 

Steady 

Political/interna¬ 
tional  support 

-Turkish  popular  sup¬ 
port  for  military 
nuclear  program 
-Turkish  popular  sup¬ 
port  for  civilian 
nuclear  program 
-Importance  of  alli¬ 
ances  on  regime 
stability 

-Nonproliferation 
treaty  obligations 

Low 

Steady 

Military/strategic 
employment  capa¬ 
bility 

-Turkish  military  capa¬ 
bility  to  field,  com¬ 
mand/control,  and 
employ  nuclear 
weapons 

Low 

No  change 
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One  minister  said  that  Turkey  has  no  plan  to  pursue  nuelear 
weapons,  but  that  eould  ehange  if  “everybody  else  [in  the  Middle 
East]  got  them.”®® 

Turkey’s  most  aeute  threats  are  generally  regional.  First,  ter¬ 
rorist  attaeks  from  the  PKK,  whieh  maintains  bases  in  north¬ 
ern  Iraq,  are  the  primary  threat.  Nearly  every  interviewee  for 
this  researeh  stated  that  US  assistanee  to  eombat  PKK  terror¬ 
ism  was  the  best  way  the  United  States  eould  strengthen  its 
eredibility  with  Turkey. 

Seeond,  Turkey  is  eoneerned  about  Iraqi  stability.  Turkey 
fears  that  anarehy  in  Iraq  eould  result  in  a  Kurdish  state  earved 
from  northern  Iraq  and  southeastern  Turkey.  One  interviewee 
stated,  “Help  aid  the  Kurdish  issue  solution.  It  is  international, 
not  just  internal.  If  it  is  [a]  problem  for  Turkey,  if  [the]  United 
States  is  not  helping,  the  US  loses  eredibility.”®^ 

Third,  Turkey  is  troubled  about  Cyprus.  Disagreement  with 
Greeee  on  the  future  of  the  split  Turkish-Greek  populaee  on 
the  island  threatens  Turkey’s  bid  for  EU  membership  and 
strains  relations  with  its  NATO  partners.®® 

Fourth,  Turkey  desires  good  relations  with  its  neighbors, 
speeifieally  Iran,  Russia,  Armenia,  and  Syria.  It  shares  a  bor¬ 
der  with  eight  eountries,  and  many  of  its  neighbors,  sueh  as 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Greeee,  Iraq,  and  Georgia,  provide  a  wide 
range  of  seeurity  and  politieal  ehallenges  for  Turkish  leaders. 

Finally,  internal  stability,  whieh  is  elosely  tied  to  eeonomie 
stability  and  energy  seeurity,  is  an  important  eoneern  for  Turk¬ 
ish  leaders.®®  To  most  Turks,  these  issues  are  more  pressing 
than  Iran’s  nuelear  program.  These  issues  also  provide  ave¬ 
nues  for  the  United  States  and  Turkey  to  improve  their  politieal 
and  eeonomie  relationships  whieh,  in  turn,  eould  strengthen 
US  extended  deterrenee  and  deerease  the  ineentives  for  a  Turk¬ 
ish  nuelear  program. 

To  manage  these  threats  and  issues,  Turkey  depends  on 
support  from  NATO,  the  EU,  and  the  United  States.  Turkish 
leaders  desire  strength  from  these  entities  beeause  any  weak¬ 
ening  of  these  allianees  threatens  Turkish  politieal  and  eeo¬ 
nomie  seeurity  and  eould  eneourage  Turkish  leaders  to  eon- 
sider  a  nuelear  weapon  program.®^ 
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Regime  and  State  Relationship=Low 

The  relationship  between  Turkey’s  leaders  and  its  populaee 
is  beeoming  inereasingly  open  and  demoeratie.  This  trend  di¬ 
minishes  the  possibility  of  Turkey  going  nuelear.  Sinee  its  re- 
eleetion  to  a  parliamentary  majority  in  July  2007,  the  AKP  has 
pursued  reforms  that  aid  eeonomie  growth  and  strengthen  de- 
moeraey.  The  party’s  top  priority  is  joining  the  EU.®®  Turkish 
president  Abdullah  Gul  announeed  that  EU  membership  was 
the  government’s  “main  agenda.’’^’®  Pursuit  of  EU  membership 
resulted  in  domestie  reforms  as  early  as  200 1  when  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Parliament  approved  eonstitutional  amendments  improv¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  women,  eliminating  virginity  tests  for  sehool- 
girls,  and  abolishing  the  death  penalty  during  peaeetime.®°  In 
2004  legislative  reforms  eontinued  with  penal  eode  revisions 
that  provided  greater  proteetions  for  women  and  tougher  pen¬ 
alties  for  torture  and  honor  killings.®^  EU  membership  also  pro¬ 
vided  ineentives  for  Turkish  eivilian  leadership  to  redefine  the 
military’s  role  in  polities  by  ehanging  the  National  Seeurity 
Couneil  from  a  military-led  authority  to  a  eivilian-led  advisory 
group. These  moves  to  improve  the  quality  of  Turkish  demoe- 
raey  have  also  positively  influeneed  eeonomies.®® 

Sinee  the  1980s  ineentives  and  reforms  enaeted  by  the  Turk¬ 
ish  government  ehanged  the  eeonomy  from  state-run  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  and  outward -looking  eeonomy.  The  result  was  a  boom  in 
export  growth  from  2.6  pereent  of  gross  domestie  produet  in 
1979  to  8.6  pereent  in  1990.®^  In  1995  Turkey  signed  a  eus- 
toms  union  with  the  EU,  eontributing  to  the  6  pereent  eeo¬ 
nomie  growth  from  2002  to  2007.®®  The  sueeesses  of  its  open 
eeonomy  are  ineentives  for  the  AKP  to  eontinue  these  reforms. 
Theoretieally,  this  shift  to  a  more  open  and  eeonomieally  se- 
eure  regime  may  also  provide  disineentives  to  Turkish  leaders 
eonsidering  pursuing  nuelear  weapons.  If  Turkish  leaders  de- 
eided  to  seek  nuelear  armament,  these  eeonomie  gains  eould 
be  lost  beeause  of  international  sanetions  that  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  follow.  In  turn,  eeonomie  hardships  eould  fuel  strong  pub- 
lie  opposition  against  the  government.  Currently,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  AKP  would  be  willing  to  pay  this  high  politieal  priee  of 
going  nuelear.  AKP  leaders  have  publiely  stated  that  they  have 
no  interest  in  developing  a  Turkish  nuelear  weapons  eapability. 
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Leadership  Mythmaking=Low 

There  are  very  few  indieators  of  Turkish  leaders  engaged  in 
“nuelear  mythmaking” — signs  of  advoeating  a  nuelear  weapons 
program  as  a  solution  to  seeurity  or  politieal  problems.  In  dis- 
eussing  regional  nuelear  proliferation,  President  Gul  stated 
that  Iran  has  the  right  to  develop  nuelear  energy  but  not  nu¬ 
elear  weapons.  “We  don’t  want  to  see  weapons  of  mass  destrue- 
tion  in  this  region.  If  it’s  in  our  neighborhood,  we  definitely 
don’t  want  to  see  it,  he  said.”®®  However,  some  high-level  Turk¬ 
ish  offieials  have  privately  remarked  to  US  offieials  that  Turkey 
may  eontemplate  a  nuelear  proliferation  if  Iran  eontinues  its 
nuelear  program.®^  One  stated,  “Politieally  speaking,  it  hasn’t 
been  possible  to  go  ahead  so  far,  but  now  beeause  of  Iran,  the 
nuelear  energy  option  is  on  the  table.”®®  Midlevel  ministers, 
however,  maintain  that  proliferation  may  have  to  be  more  ex¬ 
tensive  in  the  Middle  East  before  Turkish  leadership  deeides  to 
pursue  a  nuelear  program  sinee  there  is  seant  domestie  sup¬ 
port.®®  Polls  eonfirm  the  low  support  for  nuelear  weapons.  In 
2006  a  survey  showed  that  88. 1  pereent  of  Turks  wanted  Eu¬ 
rope  free  of  nuelear  weapons.^® 

Some  Turkish  mythmaking  oeeurred  shortly  after  the  May 
1998  nuelear  weapons  tests  by  Pakistan  and  India.  On  18  May 
1998  retired  Turkish  general  Erdogan  Oznal  stated  that  “Tur¬ 
key  must  develop  its  own  nuelear  poliey.’’^^  On  14  Mareh  2000 
Turkish  transportation  minister  Enis  Oksuz  said,  “Our  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  nuelear  bomb  will  strengthen  our  seeurity  and  en- 
hanee  our  deterrenee  amid  this  nuelear  environment.  Having 
sueh  a  bomb  in  Turkey’s  hand  is  seeurity.  It  provides  deter - 
renee.”^®  Sinee  then,  publie  rhetorie  from  Turkish  leaders  in  favor 
of  pursuing  a  nuelear  program  has  been  nearly  nonexistent. 

This  eould  indieate  that  Turkey’s  leadership  does  not  have 
serious  intentions  for  a  nuelear  weapons  program.  However, 
they  may  eonsider  developing  eivilian  nuelear  power  as  a  hedge 
or  using  the  threat  of  tipping  as  a  politieal  bargaining  ehip.  Re¬ 
gardless,  Turkey’s  teehnieal  eapabilities  for  a  eivilian  or  inde¬ 
pendent  military  nuelear  infrastrueture  remain  low. 
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Capabilities=Low 

Turkey’s  current  capability  for  building  and  operationalizing 
a  nuclear  weapon  is  low/®  With  scant  indigenous  capability,  its 
leadership  would  need  to  rely  on  another  country  to  quickly 
acquire  nuclear  weapons.  It  would  take  up  to  two  years  to  de¬ 
velop  the  infrastructure  required  to  maintain  and  deploy  an 
acquired  nuclear  weapon;  to  manufacture  its  own  nuclear 
weapon  could  take  up  to  11  years. 

Technical  Feasibility=Low/Cautious 

Because  Turkey’s  nuclear  program  remains  in  the  research 
phase,  its  technical  feasibility  to  produce  its  own  nuclear  ar¬ 
senal  remains  low.^®  It  began  nuclear  research  in  1956  by  es¬ 
tablishing  the  Turkish  Atomic  Energy  Commission.’’®  Since  that 
time,  Turkey  has  constructed  two  research  reactors  of  which 
only  one  remains  operational  at  Istanbul  Technical  University 
under  the  UN’s  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
safeguards.’’^  The  Turkish  government  has  attempted  to  start  a 
civilian  nuclear  power  program  many  times  since  the  mid- 
1960s,  but  each  attempt  fizzled  because  of  coups,  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties,  or  pressure  from  the  United  States  (see  appendix). 
On  28  September  2008,  Turkey  accepted  a  bid  from  Russia’s 
Atomstroyexport  for  a  nuclear  power  plant.  However,  financial 
difficulties  may  postpone  construction.’’®  The  United  States 
supplies  all  of  Turkey’s  fissile  material  holdings.’®  Turkey  con¬ 
ducts  some  uranium  mining  and  refining,  but  some  sources 
claim  that  no  uranium  has  been  produced.®® 

Despite  these  indigenous  limitations,  Turkey  has  a  history  of 
contacts  with  other  nations  for  assistance  in  nuclear  issues. 
Argentina  and  Pakistan  provided  or  were  suspected  of  providing 
nuclear  aid.®’  The  United  States  monitored  both  relationships 
and  was  seemingly  successful  in  pressuring  Turkish  leaders  to 
curtail  them.®®  Although  Turkey’s  nuclear  capabilities  are  low, 
the  government  continues  to  pursue  a  nuclear  energy  program 
which  could  provide  the  experience  and  knowledge  necessary 
for  a  future  weapons  program.  Additionally,  Turkey’s  tradi¬ 
tional  ally  Pakistan  could  be  a  potential  source  of  nuclear 
weapons  expertise  if  Turkish  leadership  seriously  decided  to 
pursue  a  nuclear  weapons  program. 
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Economic  Feasibility=Low 

Several  of  Turkey’s  attempts  to  attain  a  eivilian  nuelear  en¬ 
ergy  program  were  abandoned  due  to  flnaneial  diffleulties.  A 
1976  deal  with  two  Swedish  eompanies  to  build  a  nuelear  en¬ 
ergy  reaetor  eollapsed  in  the  1980s  due  to  disagreements  over 
finaneing  and  a  ehange  in  governmental  leadership  after  a  mili¬ 
tary  eoup.®2  Despite  progress  in  1985,  negotiations  for  a  nu¬ 
elear  power  plant  built  by  a  Canadian  eompany  also  fell  apart 
over  finaneing  and  payment  methods.®^  In  1994  Turkey  again 
requested  bids  for  a  nuelear  power  plant.  A  South  Korean  eom¬ 
pany  won  the  bid,  but  finaneing  and  domestie  opposition 
eaused  the  projeet  to  go  nowhere.®®  Current  negotiations  with 
Russia  for  nuelear  power  aid  have  also  stagnated.  Eeonomi- 
eally,  Turkey  would  require  signifieant  amounts  of  foreign  aid 
to  fund  a  eivilian  nuelear  energy  program. 

Political/International  Support=Low 

There  are  several  politieal  and  international  barriers  that 
would  inhibit  Turkish  pursuit  of  a  nuelear  weapon,  eausing  this 
indieator  to  be  low.  First,  a  deeision  to  build  nuelear  weapons 
would  severely  strain  Turkish  allianees  with  NATO  and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  jeopardize  sueeessful  aeeession  into 
the  EU.®®  Beeause  Turkish  military  and  eivilian  leaders  value 
these  allianees,  they  are  signifieant  barriers  for  nuelear  weapons 
proliferations.  However,  a  dramatie  ehange  in  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  to  a  regime  that  adopts  isolationist  polieies  and  devalues 
these  allianees  eould  be  a  potential  warning  sign  of  proliferation. 
Seeond,  Turkish  popular  support  for  nuelear  weapons  is  low,  and 
support  for  eivilian  nuelear  power  is  marginal.®^  Low  popular 
support  for  both  eivilian  and  military  nuelear  programs  pro¬ 
vides  a  signifieant  proliferation  barrier  to  an  inereasingly  demo- 
eratie  and  open  Turkish  government.  Third,  Turkey  is  a  signa¬ 
tory  to  nearly  all  relevant  nuelear  agreements  (see  table  5). 

Reaffirming  Turkey’s  eommitment  to  nuelear  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  at  the  2007  UN  Conferenee  on  Disarmament,  Ahmet 
Uzumeu,  ambassador  to  the  eonferenee,  said,  ‘Turkey  believes 
that  the  NPT  is  still  a  unique  and  irreplaeeable  multilateral  in¬ 
strument,  the  earners  tone  of  the  global  nonproliferation  re¬ 
gime,  and  the  essential  foundation  for  the  pursuit  of  nuelear 
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Table  5.  Status  of  relevant  nuclear  agreements  for  Turkey 


Party  to 


Agreement 

Agreement? 

Significance 

NPT 

Yes  (signed 
1969/ratifled 
1980) 

Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty.  Nonnuclear-weapon-state 
parties  agree  not  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons. 

IAEA  SGA 

Yes  (concluded 
1980) 

International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  Safeguards 
Agreement.  All  nonnuclear-weapon-state  parties  to  the  NPT 
are  required  to  conclude  a  comprehensive  safeguards  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  IAEA. 

IAEA  AP 

Yes  (signed 
2000/ratlfied 
2000) 

Additional  protocol  to  IAEA  Safeguards  Agreement.  Provides 
IAEA  additional  authority  to  investigate  a  state's  nuclear 
activities. 

CTBT 

Yes  (signed 
1996/ratified 
2000) 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 

CPPNM 

Yes  (ratified 
1985) 

Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection  of  Nuclear  Material 

CPPNM  Amd 

No 

Amendment  to  CPPNM 

SQP 

No 

Small  quantities  protocol.  Some  NPT  state  parties  with  small 
quantities  of  fissionable  material  have  added  a  small  quanti¬ 
ties  protocol  to  their  safeguards  agreements. 

CENNA 

Yes 

Convention  on  Early  Notification  of  a  Nuclear  Accident 

CACNARE 

Yes 

Convention  on  Assistance  in  the  Case  of  a  Nuclear  Accident 
or  Radiological  Emergency 

CNS 

Yes 

Convention  on  Nuclear  Safety 

SFM 

No 

Joint  Convention  on  the  Safety  of  Spent  Fuel  Management 
and  on  the  Safety  of  Radioactive  Waste  Management 

Reprinted  from  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Chain  Reaction:  Avoiding  a  Nuclear  Arms 
Race  in  the  Middle  East,  1 10th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  February  2008,  45. 


disarmament.  We  should  exert  every  effort  to  proteet  its  integ¬ 
rity  and  eredibility.”®®  Attempts  to  pursue  nuelear  weapons 
would  require  Turkish  leaders  to  withdraw  from  these  agree¬ 
ments,  further  straining  valued  allianees  and  international  re¬ 
lationships.  There  is  no  indieation  that  Turkish  leaders  are 
eonsidering  withdrawing  from  any  of  their  international  non¬ 
proliferation  or  safeguard  agreements. 

Military/Strategic  Employment  Capability=Low 

Turkey’s  ability  to  field,  eontrol,  and  employ  a  nuelear  weapon 
indigenously  is  low.  It  has  the  ability  to  eontribute  DCAs  to 
NATO  for  its  nuelear  mission — the  Turkish  air  foree  maintains 
F-16  aireraft  whieh  ean  deliver  either  eonventional  or  nuelear 
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munitions.  However,  NATO  maintains  oversight  of  the  nuelear 
poliey  and  posture  of  its  members.®®  In  2002  NATO  redueed 
readiness  requirements  for  its  DCAs  from  weeks  to  months.®® 
Turkey’s  only  ballistie  missile  system  is  its  US-supplied  Army 
Taetieal  Missile  System  with  a  560  kilogram  payload,  but  the 
system  was  designed  for  eonventional  payloads.®^  With  its  reli- 
anee  on  NATO’s  eommand  strueture  and  the  United  States  for 
potential  nuelear  weapons  delivery  systems,  Turkey  may  re¬ 
quire  years  to  develop  an  indigenous  employment  and  eom¬ 
mand  and  eontrol  eapability  for  its  own  nuelear  weapons. 

Few  Warnings  and  Indicators  of 
Real  Intentions  and  Capabilities 

There  are  few  warnings  and  indieators  that  Turkish  leaders 
have  the  intention,  or  are  developing  the  eapability,  to  pursue 
a  nuelear  weapons  program  in  the  next  few  years.  Turks  view 
Iran’s  apparent  pursuit  of  nuelear  weapons  as  a  spoiler  to  the 
regional  balanee  of  power,  not  a  seeurity  threat.  Unless  nu¬ 
elear  proliferation  beeomes  widespread  in  the  Middle  East,  it 
is  unlikely  that  Turkey  will  begin  a  nuelear  weapons  program. 
Sueh  a  program  may  also  require  a  ehange  in  the  open  politieal 
and  eeonomie  polieies  endorsed  by  Turkish  leadership  sinee 
the  1980s. 

As  the  government  beeomes  more  open  and  deeentralized  in 
pursuit  of  eeonomie  improvements  and  eventual  EU  member¬ 
ship,  the  Turkish  populaee’s  laek  of  support  for  all  things  nu¬ 
elear  beeomes  an  inereasingly  important  faetor  for  Turkish  de- 
eision  makers  eontemplating  aequiring  nuelear  weapons. 
Nuelear  mythmaking  is  low,  and  no  Turkish  leader  or  minister 
publiely  endorses  a  nuelear  weapons  program. 

Privately,  high-level  leaders  suggest  that  Turkey  may  eon- 
template  a  nuelear  program  but  also  admit  that  they  are  seeure 
under  the  US  umbrella  of  proteetion — at  least  for  now.  Turkish 
teehnieal,  eeonomie,  and  military  eapabilities  for  supporting  a 
nuelear  weapons  program  are  also  low.  Finally,  politieal  and 
international  support  remains  low.  Turkey  seemingly  values  its 
allianees  and  treaty  obligations,  making  nuelear  weapons  tip¬ 
ping  all  the  less  likely. 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  credibility  of  America’s  extended  nuclear  deterrent  for  Tur¬ 
key  is  good  but  could  be  worsening.  Although  Turkey  remains 
dedicated  to  NATO  and  its  bilateral  relationship  with  the  United 
States,  the  methods  that  the  United  States  and  Turkey  use  to  deal 
with  Middle  East  issues  are  divergent.  US-Turkish  trade,  another 
indicator  of  credibiliiy,  is  improving,  but  trade  dependence  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  is  low.  An  area  of  caution  is  the  decreasing 
US  military  presence  in  Turkey.  Offsetting  this  concern  is  the  ro¬ 
bust  military  arms  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey, 
one  of  the  few  remaining  indicators  of  US  commitment  to  Turkey’s 
defense.  Finally,  Turkish  leaders  maintain  that  US  nuclear  forces 
are  adequate  in  providing  an  extended  nuclear  deterrent,  but 
strongly  link  their  credibility  to  the  presence  of  US  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  in  Europe  and  to  Turkey’s  present  and  future  ownership  of 
DCAs.  US  nuclear  reductions  and  the  recent  US  Air  Force  mis¬ 
haps  seemingly  had  Uttie  effect  on  the  perception  of  the  credibility 
of  US  extended  nuclear  deterrence  for  Turkey. 

Maintaining  the  credibility  of  US  extended  deterrence  may 
prevent  Turkish  leaders  from  deciding  to  pursue  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons.  Turkey’s  active  participation  in  NATO  and  its  bilateral 
relationship  with  the  United  States  may  reduce  the  fear  that 
regional  issues  seriously  threaten  Turkish  security.  Addition¬ 
ally,  Turkey’s  pursuit  of  EU  membership  may  encourage  al¬ 
ready  increasing  trends  toward  open  trade  and  governance. 

Overtly,  Turkish  leaders  do  not  advocate  pursuing  nuclear 
weapons,  nor  are  they  aggressively  improving  technical,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  military  capabilities.  However,  pressure  to  hedge 
Turkey’s  position  in  nuclear  expertise  by  pursing  nuclear  en¬ 
ergy  sources  may  occur  if  Iran  continues  to  acquire  nuclear 
production  elements.  Finally,  Turkish  leaders  would  have  to 
renounce  their  international  commitments  to  NPTs  and  agree¬ 
ments  to  build  indigenous  nuclear  weapons.  There  is  little  pub¬ 
lic  support  for  such  a  reversal. 
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Chapter  4 


Improving  US  Extended 
Nuclear  Deterrence  for  the 
Republic  of  Turkey 


The  United  States  should  not  wait  until  Iran  crosses  the 
nuclear  threshold  before  seeking  to  influence  Turkey’s 
nuclear  decision-making,  and  would  be  wise  to  take  steps 
now  to  restore  the  bilateral  relationship  with  Turkey. 

— 2008  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Report 

The  United  States  and  Turkey  must  find  a  new  founda¬ 
tion  for  their  relationship.  While  the  Soviet  threat  which 
prompted  their  partnership  has  ended,  the  United 
States  and  Turkey  still  share  many  strategic  interests, 
including  fighting  terrorism  and  ensuring  stability  in 
the  wider  Middle  East  region. 

— Frances  Burwell  (2008) 

Strengthening  US  extended  nuelear  deterrenee  for  the  Re- 
publie  of  Turkey  requires  strengthening  the  overall  politieal  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  two  eountries.  This  is  not  an  easy  task 
sinee  US-Turkish  foreign  polieies  appear  to  be  diverging  and 
the  United  States  seems  to  have  few  levers  to  influenee  Turkish 
leadership  deeision  making.  This  ehapter  offers  options  for 
strengthening  US-Turkish  relations  in  ways  that  may  ensure 
the  eredibility  of  US  extended  deterrenee,  whieh  may  also  pro¬ 
vide  disineentives  for  Turkish  leaders  to  pursue  a  nuelear 
weapons  program. 

Addressing  Credibility  Elements 

Beeause  Turkish  leadership  pereeives  bilateral  and  inter¬ 
national  allianees  as  important  guarantors  of  its  seeurity,  the 
United  States  should  ensure  that  these  allianees  and  institutions 
remain  effeetive  and  meaningful.  Failing  to  eonsult  with  Turk¬ 
ish  leadership  and  publieize  the  dialogue  prior  to  major  poliey 
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decisions  has  harmed  US-Turkish  relations.  Removing  Jupiter 
missiles  from  Turkey  in  1962,  the  Johnson  letter  of  1964,  and 
the  1975  arms  embargo  are  still  perceived  as  US  slights  in  con¬ 
temporary  Turkish  politics  and  public  opinion.  ^  However,  ef¬ 
forts  to  include  Turkish  leadership  in  alliance  decision  making 
and  joint  participation  in  military  operations  and  procurement 
(burden  sharing)  may  improve  the  political  relationship.  Con¬ 
tinuing  Turkish  involvement  and  leadership  in  NATO  opera¬ 
tions,  in  nuclear  and  security  policy  decisions,  and  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  military  equipment,  such  as  the  Joint  Strike 
Fighter,  encourage  burden  sharing.  Burden  sharing,  in  the  words 
of  one  Turkish  minister  “brings  [Turkey]  to  the  top  of  the  group, 
adding  political  value. Additionally,  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  support  Turkey’s  bid  for  EU  membership.  Failure 
to  achieve  EU  membership  could  isolate  Turkey  from  the  West. 
Conversely,  achieving  EU  membership  could  strengthen  West¬ 
ern  ties  and  may  provide  another  disincentive  for  nuclear 
weapons  proliferation.  A  US  congressional  study  concluded 
that  the  closer  Turkey  is  to  US  and  European  political  and  se¬ 
curity  institutions,  the  less  likely  it  will  be  to  pursue  a  nuclear 
weapon.^  Supporting  alliances  that  Turkey  values  can  add  to 
the  credibility  of  US  extended  deterrence. 

Keep  Bilateral,  NATO,  and  European 
Alliances  Strong  and  Relevant 

Alliances  may  also  provide  strong  levers  for  the  United  States 
to  discourage  Turkish  leaders  from  proliferation.  In  a  joint 
statement  with  the  US  secretary  of  defense,  the  Turkish  minis¬ 
ter  of  defense  stated  that  the  “US  is  important  for  us  as  the 
biggest  supporter  of  our  NATO  membership.”^  If  Turkey  ever 
seriously  considered  pursuing  nuclear  weapons,  then  any  US 
move  to  change  Turkey’s  status  in  NATO  could  have  a  strong 
effect  on  Turkish  leaders’  decision-making  calculus. 

Two  important  issues  require  progress  in  resolving  in  order 
for  Turkey  to  better  strengthen  its  alliance  ties  with  the  EU  and 
the  United  States:  Cyprus  and  Armenia.  Relations  between  the 
island  of  Cyprus’  two  ethnic  groups  (Greeks  and  Turks)  were 
always  tense.®  The  United  Kingdom,  Turkey,  and  Greece  worked 
out  a  power -sharing  arrangement  between  the  two  groups 
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when  Cyprus  gained  its  independenee  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  in  1960.  Following  a  1974  Greek  military  eoup  on  the  is¬ 
land,  Turkey  invaded  Cyprus.  A  UN-monitored  partition  settled 
the  erisis,  with  Turkish  people  settling  in  the  north  under  Turk¬ 
ish  military  proteetion  and  with  Greeks  in  the  south.  Cyprus 
joined  the  EU  in  2004  even  though  Turkey  maintains  eontrol  of 
the  north.  The  Cyprus  division  remains  an  obstaele  for  Turkey’s 
aeeession  into  the  EU  and  strains  its  relations  with  Europe  and 
at  times  NATO.®  The  United  States  should  aggressively  help 
broker  a  resolution  to  the  Cyprus  issue. 

Despite  few  gains  in  resolving  Cypms  issues,  Turkish  leaders 
have  thawed  their  tense  relations  with  neighboring  Armenia.^ 
However,  a  nearly  passed  Armenian  genoeide  resolution  by  a 
US  eongressional  eommittee  in  2007  threatened  to  harm  US- 
Turkish  relations  and  make  Turkish-Armenian  negotiations 
more  diffieult.®  The  proposed  resolution  eondemned  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  for  deporting  two  million  Armenians  in  1915  and 
killing  an  estimated  1.5  million  deportees.®  The  attempted 
resolution  greatly  strained  US-Turkish  relations  and  remains  a 
thorny  issue.  Future  attempts  at  a  similar  resolution  eould, 
as  a  US  Senate-eommissioned  report  warned,  “signifieantly 
damage  United  States-Turkey  bilateral  relations,  promoting  a 
politieal  estrangement  that  eould  impaet  Turkish  pereeptions 
of  the  US  seeurity  guarantee.  Sueh  a  development  eould  ulti¬ 
mately  affeet  Turkey’s  eventual  deeision  regarding  nuelear 
weapons. The  United  States  should  find  another  way  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Armenian  elaims  or  let  Turkey  and  Armenia  resolve 
the  matter. 

Establish  a  More  Common  Vision  for  the  Middle  East 

US  poliey  makers  ean  expeet  Turkey  to  take  a  more  indepen¬ 
dent  approaeh  to  foreign  poliey,  espeeially  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Cold  War’s  end  opened  Turkey’s  aeeess  to  its  eight  neigh¬ 
bors.  Eeonomie  ineentives  and  seeurity  issues  neeessitate  that 
Turkish  leaders  remain  aggressively  engaged  in  the  region.  Al¬ 
though  isolation  and  eeonomie  sanetions  against  adversarial 
Middle  Eastern  governments  may  be  useful  politieal  tools  for 
the  United  States,  they  ean  be  politieally  and  eeonomieally 
eostly  methods  if  used  by  Turkey.  As  a  result,  Turkey  will  po- 
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litically  interact  with  the  region  differently  than  the  United 
States.  Additionally,  US  policy  makers  can  expect  the  ruling 
AKP  to  ease  domestic  policies  that  restrict  public  Islamic  prac¬ 
tices.^®  Increased  regional  engagement  (sometimes  at  odds  with 
US  policies)  and  changing  religious  tolerations  may  not  be  sig¬ 
nals  that  Turkey  is  developing  security  alternatives  away  from 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  Instead,  these  may  be  signs  that 
Turkish  leaders  are  diversifying  Turkey’s  foreign  policy  and  at¬ 
tempting  to  improve  its  credibility  with  its  populace  and  Middle 
Eastern  nations. The  United  States  could  use  Turkey’s  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  Middle  East  as  a  “go-between”  for  tough  is¬ 
sues.^®  Turkey  played  this  role  before — in  April  2007  Ankara 
hosted  talks  between  the  United  States,  the  EU,  and  Iran.^® 
When  Turkey  acts  as  an  intermediary  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Middle  East,  it  can  improve  its  bilateral  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  United  States.  A  strong  bilateral  relationship  can 
improve  the  credibility  of  extended  deterrence. 

Reduce  Foreign  Trade  Barriers 

As  a  way  to  strengthen  alliance  credibility,  both  Turkey  and 
the  United  States  could  improve  trade  relations  by  decreasing 
trade  barriers.  According  to  a  2008  report  from  the  World  Trade 
Organization’s  office  of  the  US  Trade  Representative  (USTR), 
Turkey  maintains  high  tariff  rates  on  food  and  agricultural 
products.  The  report  also  states  that  the  Turkish  government 
often  does  not  issue  import  licenses  for  some  after-sales  service 
equipment,  distilled  spirits,  and  agricultural  goods  (such  as  meat 
and  poultry),  essentially  banning  these  products  from  Turkish 
markets.  Additionally,  the  USTR  report  suggests  that  the  Turk¬ 
ish  government  could  improve  intellectual  property  rights  and 
protections  for  copyright  material  and  pharmaceutical  prod¬ 
ucts.  Similarly,  the  United  States  could  reduce  trade  barriers 
for  Turkish  goods. 

An  April  2008  European  Commission  report  listed  US  tariffs 
on  food  products,  textiles,  footwear,  leather  goods,  ceramics, 
glass,  and  railway  cars  as  significant,  Some  of  these  goods, 
such  as  textiles,  apparel,  and  industrial  machinery,  are  impor¬ 
tant  export  items  for  Turkey.  Altering  some  of  these  barriers 
as  well  as  continuing  US  foreign  direct  investment  to  Turkey 
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($2.  IB  in  2006)  may  improve  the  already  inereasing  trade  levels 
between  the  two  allianee  partners.  Although  ehanges  to  foreign 
trade  barriers  may  not  signifieantly  inerease  US-Turkish  eeo- 
nomie  dependenee  (in  2008  Turkey  was  the  31st  largest  US 
export  market,  and  the  United  States  was  Turkey’s  fifth),  im¬ 
proving  trade  relations  may  indireetly  add  strength  to  the  two 
eountries’  politieal  and  seeurity  relationship. 

Maintain  or  Increase  Military  Arms  Trading  and  Aid 

Turkey  already  reeeives  a  signifieant  portion  of  its  military 
aid,  equipment,  and  training  from  the  United  States  and  NATO 
partners.  However,  these  areas  ean  be  improved  by  broadening 
military  exehange  programs,  expanding  NATO  exereises,  in¬ 
ereasing  military  aid,  and  adding  missions  for  joint  US-Turkish 
development,  sueh  as  remotely  piloted  aerial  systems.  The  US 
military  shared  intelligenee  in  2007  and  2008  to  aid  Turkish 
military  operations  against  the  PKK.  This  reportedly  had  a  posi¬ 
tive  impaet  on  some  Turkish  deeision  makers.  In  2008  a  Turk¬ 
ish  parliament  member  stated  that  although  the  United  States 
did  not  direetly  help  fight  the  PKK,  getting  intelligenee  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States  should  improve  the  relationship. 
The  United  States  eould  eonsider  joint  direet  military  aetion 
against  the  PKK  if  Turkey  exereised  its  NATO  seeurity  guaran¬ 
tees  to  eombat  terrorism  as  the  United  States  did  following  the 
9/11  attaeks.  The  US  branding  of  the  PKK’s  Iranian  wing  as  a 
terrorist  organization  and  the  freezing  of  any  of  its  finaneial  as¬ 
sets  should  also  add  to  the  eredibility  of  US  proteetions  forTur- 
key.^^  Continuing  or  inereasing  military  ties  is  an  important 
element  of  US  extended  deterrenee  eredibility,  and  the  United 
States  should  look  for  ways  to  improve  the  eonneetion. 

Avoid  Additional  Reductions  in  Turkey-Based 
US  Military  Forces 

With  its  military  forees  already  at  a  post-Cold  War  low,  the 
United  States  should  avoid  further  reduetions  of  forees  based 
in  Turkey.  One  of  the  important  symbols  of  US  seeurity  eom- 
mitments  to  Turkey  is  the  presenee  of  US  troops  on  Turkish 
soil.  Currently,  that  presenee  is  eoneentrated  at  Ineirlik  AB 
near  Adana,  Turkey.  Turkish  governmental  offieials  support 
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keeping  the  base  at  Ineirlik.  One  minister  stated  that  the  base 
was  “tangible  evidenee  of  US-Turkish  relations. However,  the 
same  minister  eautioned  that  the  base  “will  not  be  as  easy  to 
use. One  noted  politieal  analyst  reaehed  a  similar  eonelu- 
sion:  ‘The  United  States  should  therefore  not  eount  on  being 
able  to  use  Turkish  bases,  partieularly  Ineirlik  for  eombat  mis¬ 
sions  in  the  Middle  East.”^^^  Turkish  leaders  also  play  a  role  in 
keeping  US  forees  in  the  region.  To  ensure  that  Ineirlik  remains 
open,  the  government  should  eonsider  easing  restrietions  on 
Ineirlik’s  use. 

Maintain  Turkey  as  a  Partner  in  Dual-Capable  Aircraft 

Turkish  offreials  stated  that  they  would  prefer  to  operate  air- 
eraft  similar  to  those  used  by  the  US  Air  Foree,  preferring  types 
that  have  the  potential  for  dual  roles. The  Turkish  air  foree 
operates  military  F-16  eombat  aireraft  similar  to  those  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  US  Air  Foree. Some  F-16s  have  a  dual-role  eapa- 
bility  meaning  that  they  ean  perform  both  eonventional  and 
nuelear  missions.  Turkish  leaders  maintain  that  eooperation 
on  the  F-16  replaeement,  the  F-35  Joint  Strike  Fighter  (JSF), 
“will  bolster  our  relationship  and  will  serve  to  strengthen  the 
interoperability  of  our  armed  forees. Turkey  eommitted  $175 
million  to  the  JSF  projeet,  and  it  is  now  a  partner  in  F-35  de¬ 
velopment  with  eight  other  US  allies. Bloek  4  versions  of  the 
F-35  are  seheduled  to  be  dual  eapable.  US-Turkish  partner¬ 
ships  in  operating  the  F-16  and  developing  the  F-35,  the  DOD’s 
largest  aequisition  program  in  its  history,  ean  signal  allianee 
eommitment  as  well  as  inerease  military  arms  dependeney.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  Turkey’s  partieipation  in  the  F-35  program  may  pro¬ 
vide  the  pereeption  that  its  status  is  equal  to  that  of  other  US 
allies.  “Even  though  our  partieipation  might  be  small  eoneern- 
ing  the  projeet  in  question,”  stated  one  Turkish  minister  on  the 
F-35  eommitment,  “I  would  like  to  stress  the  faet  that  whatever 
the  phase  we  partieipate  in  we  would  like  to  be  and  we  shall  be 
a  partner  amongst  equals. The  United  States  should  main¬ 
tain  and  eneourage  Turkey’s  partieipation  in  DCA  programs  as 
a  way  to  improve  the  eredibility  of  extended  deterrenee  even  if 
the  United  States  removes  its  nuelear  weapons  from  Europe. 
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Keep  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Europe — For  Now 

Until  an  alternative  demonstration  of  US  extended  deter - 
renee  ean  be  negotiated  with  Turkish  leaders,  US  nuelear 
weapons  stationed  in  Europe  to  support  NATO  missions  should 
remain.  Although  diffieult  to  justify  for  military  reasons,  the 
weapons  provide  an  important  symbolie  and  politieal  represen¬ 
tation  of  US  eommitments  to  NATO  and  Turkey.®®  They  also 
provide  a  uniquely  elose  method  of  burden  sharing  between  the 
two  eountries.  Similar  to  the  “trip  wire”  effeet  of  basing  US 
troops  in  Turkey,  nuelear  weapons  in  Europe  also  provide  a 
trip  wire  by  ensuring  a  US  response  if  the  weapons’  seeurity 
beeomes  threatened.  More  importantly,  the  weapons  also  may 
serve  as  a  disineentive  for  proliferation.  NATO  nations  hosting 
US  nuelear  weapons  likely  will  not  pereeive  the  need  to  start 
their  own  nuelear  programs. 

For  Turkey,  nuelear  weapons  based  in  Europe  also  ensure 
that  its  seeurity  eoneerns  are  taken  seriously.®^  Turkish  politieal 
leaders  sometimes  express  the  view  that  Turkey  has  given  more 
to  NATO  than  it  has  reeeived.  By  partieipating  in  NATO’s  nu¬ 
elear  mission  with  European-based  US  nuelear  weapons,  Turkey 
earns  an  equal  voiee  in  the  allianee  and  elevates  its  importanee 
as  a  bilateral  partner  with  the  United  States. 

If  the  United  States  deeides  to  reduee  its  nuelear  weapons 
presenee  in  Europe,  it  should  do  so  only  after  negotiations  with 
NATO  allies,  speeifieally  Turkey.  It  is  the  laek  of  eoordination 
and  negotiation  that  most  harmed  the  US-Turkish  allianee  af¬ 
ter  Pres.  John  F.  Kennedy  eonfidentially  deeided  to  remove  US 
Jupiter  nuelear  missiles  from  Turkey  following  the  Cuban  mis¬ 
sile  erisis  in  1962.®®  Some  US  poliey  makers  and  researehers 
have  reported  that  Turkish  leaders  are  eonsidering  an  indige¬ 
nous  nuelear  weapons  program  in  response  to  Iran’s  apparent 
pursuit  of  nuelear  weapons,  and  this  would  become  a  near  cer¬ 
tainty  if  the  United  States  removed  its  weapons  from  Europe.®® 
However,  midlevel  Turkish  ministers  were  less  committed,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  US  nuclear  presence  in  Europe  can  be  substi¬ 
tuted  with  other  assurances.  One  stated  that  “ultimately,  they 
are  US  weapons.  If  they  disappear,  then  what  is  the  US’s  in¬ 
tent?”®"^  If  the  United  States  reduces  or  removes  its  nuclear 
weapons  from  Europe,  then  other  extended  deterrent  credibility 
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elements  may  require  reinforeement.  Additional  troop  levels, 
joint  missile  defense  operations,  and  exehanges  involving  US 
Navy  nuelear  submarines  are  possibilities  for  preserving  the 
eredibility  of  US  eommitments  to  Turkey’s  defense. 

Adding  Weight:  Preventing  Tipping 

Many  of  the  suggestions  for  improving  eredibility  eould  have 
the  additional  effeet  of  diseouraging  nuelear  weapons  prolifera¬ 
tion  tipping.  Eneouraging  Turkey  to  forgo  the  development  of 
nuelear  weapons  requires  addressing  potential  intentions  and 
diseouraging  eapabilities. 

Discouraging  Intentions 

Diseouraging  Turkish  interest  in  pursuing  nuelear  weapons 
requires  deereasing  Turkish  seeurity  threats,  avoiding  med¬ 
dling  in  Turkish  internal  affairs  and  monitoring  potential  Turk¬ 
ish  leadership  nuelear  mythmaking. 

The  United  States  should  help  prevent  Turkish  seeurity  eon- 
eerns  from  beeoming  aeute.  First,  preventing  Iran  from  aequir- 
ing  nuelear  weapons  would  remove  a  potential  justifieation  for 
a  Turkish  nuelear  program.®®  With  its  elose  Iranian  ties,  the 
Turkish  government  eould  play  a  role  in  US-Iranian  negotia¬ 
tions,  whieh  eould  also  strengthen  US-Turkish  relations.  Ad¬ 
ditionally,  working  to  prevent  widespread  nuelear  proliferation 
in  the  Middle  East  removes  another  reason  for  Turkish  leaders 
to  deeide  to  go  nuelear.  Basing  some  form  of  missile  defense  in 
Turkey,  or  integrating  Turkey  into  a  European  missile  defense 
system,  may  also  provide  a  way  to  deerease  potential  Turkish 
seeurity  eoneerns  as  well  as  inerease  US  military  presenee  on 
Turkish  soil — an  important  extended  deterrent  eredibility  ele¬ 
ment.®®  Finally,  the  United  States  should  find  a  way  to  effee- 
tively  address  Turkey’s  PKK  issues. 

Author  and  researeher  Stephen  Larrabee  reeommended 
the  following:  (1)  press  the  Kurdish  government  in  Northern 
Iraq  to  eease  PKK  aetivities  and  elose  bases;  and  (2)  insist  that 
northern  Kurds  arrest  and  turn  over  PKK  leaders  to  Turkish 
authorities.®’^  Both  aetions  would  go  far,  the  seholar  argues,  to 
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reducing  anti-Americanism  in  Turkey.  PKK  terrorism  remains 
Turkey’s  “most  important  issue. 

While  the  United  States  can  aid  with  Turkey’s  external 
threats,  it  should  remain  a  supportive  bystander  in  Turkish 
domestic  politics.  Turkish  leadership  has  adopted  economic 
and  domestic  policies  that  have  resulted  in  successful  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  global  integration.  Both  are  characteristics 
of  countries  that  are  less  likely  to  choose  to  proliferate.  Any 
perceived  meddling  by  the  United  States  into  Turkish  politics 
likely  would  prove  counterproductive  and  could  result  in  fuel¬ 
ing  fundamentalism  and  destructive  nationalism — characteris¬ 
tics  of  states  more  likely  to  pursue  nuclear  weapons.®®  To  rein¬ 
force  Turkish  trends  in  economic  growth  and  openness,  the 
United  States  could  increase  incentives  for  foreign  direct  in¬ 
vestments,  support  pipeline  and  energy  developments,  foster 
tourism,  and  improve  science  and  technology  exchanges. Bet¬ 
ter  bilateral  trade  relations  could  improve  deterrent  credibility. 
Additionally,  increased  trade  may  lead  to  increased  economic 
security  which  could  further  fuel  the  Turkish  government’s 
trend  towards  a  more  open  economy. 

Finally,  the  United  States  should  monitor  Turkish  nuclear 
mythmaking — statements  by  political  leaders  that  accentuate 
security  concerns  and  offer  nuclear  weapons  as  a  solution.  Nu¬ 
clear  mythmaking  can  be  an  indicator  or  warning  of  prolifera¬ 
tion  intentions.  Leadership’s  travels  to  and  scientific  exchanges 
with  nations  that  support  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  should 
also  be  monitored.  Both  these  indicators  remain  low  for  Turkey. 
Renouncing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD),  the  Turkish 
general  staff  published  the  following: 

We  believe  that  states  of  the  region  should  terminate  their  efforts  for 
developing  such  weapons  [WMD]  and  their  delivery  means  and  become 
party  to  the  nonproliferation  regimes  and  treaties  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  this  respect,  the  need  for  a  WMD-free  zone  in  the  Middle  East  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Turkey  does  not  possess  WMD  and  does  not 
intend  to  have  them  in  the  future.  It  adheres  to  all  major  international 
treaties  regarding  nonproliferation  of  those  weapons  and  their  delivery 
means  where  as  it  actively  participates  and  supports  all  the  works  per¬ 
taining  to  non-proliferation  in  NATO."*^ 

Official  rhetoric  condemning  proliferation  could  be  expanded 
to  include  joint  declarations  from  both  Turkey  and  the  United 
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States  (or  NATO).  Such  statements  could  make  proliferation 
politically  risky  for  Turkey. 

Stifling  Capability 

Although  Turkey  maintains  a  low  capability  to  produce  its 
own  nuclear  weapons,  the  United  States  should  monitor  warn¬ 
ing  signs  of  potential  changes  to  those  capabilities  and  offer 
incentives  to  Turkey  to  discourage  it  from  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons.  First,  the  United  States  should  monitor  Turkey’s 
technical  feasibility  for  nuclear  arms  development.  This  in¬ 
cludes  Turkish  investment  in  nuclear  research  and  in  civilian 
nuclear  power.  The  “123  Agreement”  between  the  United  States 
and  Turkey  is  a  good  vehicle  for  the  United  States  to  observe 
Turkish  nuclear  activities  through  cooperation  and  nuclear 
technology  exchange.  Brought  into  effect  on  2  June  2008,  the 
agreement  established  opportunities  for  US-Turkish  exchanges 
in  technology,  materials,  reactors,  and  components  for  nuclear 
research  and  power  production.  The  agreement  also  has  an 
added  benefit  of  providing  US  insight  into  Turkish  nuclear 
knowledge.  It  should  remain  in  force,  and  its  provisions  aggres¬ 
sively  exercised. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  watch  potential  support 
from  other  nuclear  suppliers,  particularly  Russia  and  Pakistan. 
In  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s  the  United  States  success¬ 
fully  monitored  and  blocked  supposed  nuclear  technology 
transfers  between  Turkey,  Pakistan,  and  Argentina."^®  Delaying 
exchange  agreements  or  threatening  alliance  standing  may 
prove  sufficient  levers  to  discourage  proliferation — United 
States  concerns  delayed  the  US-Turkish  123  Agreement  until 
they  were  “sufficiently  resolved. The  United  States  should 
aggressively  monitor  and  encourage  enhanced  international 
transparency  of  nuclear  technologies  transfers,  even  between 
allies,  and  apply  international  pressure  if  proliferation  occurs. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  monitor  Turkish  capabilities 
in  fissionable  materials  refining  and  weapons  development. 
These  capabilities  currently  are  at  low  levels,  and  Turkey  is 
party  to  most  UN  nuclear  agreements  allowing  IAEA  inspec¬ 
tions  of  its  nuclear  research  and  mining  programs.'^'"  The  United 
States  should  recognize  Turkey’s  compliance  with  these  agree- 
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merits  and  encourage  Turkish  leaders  to  continue  their  advo¬ 
cacy  of  a  nuclear -weapons-free  Middle  East. 

Finally,  the  United  States  should  maintain  close  ties  with  the 
Turkish  military  and  continue  to  provide  military  equipment. 
This  relationship  offers  the  United  States  a  way  to  monitor 
Turkish  military  developments  and  apply  pressure  with  export 
controls  if  nuclear  weapon  capabilities  ever  emerged. 

In  addition  to  technical  feasibility,  the  United  States  should 
monitor  Turkey’s  economic  capacity  to  develop  nuclear  pro¬ 
grams.  Historically,  Turkey’s  attempts  at  starting  a  civilian  nu¬ 
clear  program  repeatedly  faced  financial  difficulties.  If  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  Turkey  was  pursuing  a  nuclear  weapons 
program,  the  United  States  applied  economic  pressures  by  re¬ 
ducing  or  eliminating  its  foreign  direct  investments  and  re¬ 
stricting  trade.  As  a  positive  incentive,  the  United  States  could 
financially  aid  Turkey’s  civilian  nuclear  program.  US  financial 
assistance  may  ensure  Turkish  nuclear  developments  remain 
demilitarized  by  keeping  the  United  States  knowledgeable  of 
Turkish  nuclear  technical  capabilities.'^® 

The  United  States  also  should  monitor  Turkey’s  treaty  obli¬ 
gations,  specifically  under  the  NPT.  Turkish  leaders  repeatedly 
state  their  support  of  the  NPT  and  their  desire  for  a  Middle  East 
free  of  WMDs.  Going  nuclear  would  require  Turkish  leaders  to 
abandon  their  UN  nuclear  pledges,  which  could  damage  Turk¬ 
ish  leadership  credibility,  their  NATO  standing,  and  bilateral 
relationship  with  the  United  States.  Because  alliance  relation¬ 
ships  are  important  to  Turkish  leaders,  any  threat  of  alliance 
damage  may  prove  an  effective  bargaining  lever  to  prevent  Tur¬ 
key  from  tipping  toward  nuclear  proliferation. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Maintaining  the  credibility  of  US  extended  deterrence  for 
Turkey  requires  a  complex  strategy  of  addressing  Turkish  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  concerns  to  demonstrate  the  strength  of 
the  partnership.  Most  importantly,  Turkey  and  the  United  States 
need  to  stay  actively  engaged  in  their  alliances.  Unilateral  ap¬ 
proaches  to  security  issues  by  either  country  harm  the  relation¬ 
ship,  while  burden  sharing  and  alliance  networking  make  it 
stronger.  Conversely,  because  NATO  and  potential  EU  member - 
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ship  is  important  to  Turkish  leaders,  it  ean  be  an  effeetive  lever 
to  diseourage  proliferation.  Redueing  trade  barriers  and  in- 
ereasing  military  arms  sales  are  additional  options  that  the 
United  States  eould  utilize  to  improve  its  eredibility  as  a  Turk¬ 
ish  seeurity  partner.  Additionally,  US  military  forees  based  in 
Turkey  and  US  nuelear  weapons  in  Europe  both  remain  impor¬ 
tant  symbols  of  US  eommitments.  Redueing  either  without  ne¬ 
gotiating  suitable  substitutes  eould  weaken  US  eredibility. 

The  United  States  should  also  monitor  tipping  point  warn¬ 
ings  and  indieators.  To  mitigate  issues  that  may  eneourage 
Turkish  intentions  or  eapabilities  to  pursue  nuelear  weapons, 
the  United  States  should  aet  to  stifle  the  impaet  of  potential 
seeurity  threats,  sueh  as  a  nuelear-armed  Iran.  Keeping  Turkey 
as  a  partner  in  JSF  development,  regional  missile  defense,  and 
nonproliferation  enforeement  while  simultaneously  avoiding 
meddling  in  its  internal  polities  may  prove  effeetive  in  redueing 
the  potential  reasons  for  a  Turkish  nuelear  bomb.  Also,  by 
monitoring  Turkish  teehnieal  and  eeonomie  eapabilities,  the 
United  States  eould  more  effeetively  lead  the  early  applieation 
of  levers  to  prevent  tipping. 

Implementing  a  strategy  to  improve  extended  deterrent  eredi¬ 
bility  that  also  has  the  benefit  of  diseouraging  proliferation  re¬ 
quires  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  ally.  The  next  ehapter 
offers  eonelusions  and  poliey  implieations  for  applying  ex¬ 
tended  deterrenee  as  a  method  of  nonproliferation  that  may  be 
applieable  to  other  allies. 
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Chapter  5 


Conclusions  and  Policy  Implications 


Extended  deterrence  is  absolutely  essentialfor  Turkish 
security  and  to  support  Turkey’s  decision  to  renounce 
nuclear  weapons. 

— Science  Applications  International 
Corporation  study,  2006 


Conclusions 

For  the  case  of  the  Republic  of  Turkey,  US  nuclear  reduction 
policies  and  the  US  Air  Force’s  nuclear  weapons  handling  mis¬ 
takes  in  2007  and  2008  did  not  significantly  affect  the  credibility 
of  the  United  States’  extended  nuclear  deterrent.  Additionally, 
there  is  little  evidence  that  disarmament  trends  or  the  mishan¬ 
dling  events  have  encouraged  Turkish  leaders  to  consider  de¬ 
veloping  a  nuclear  weapons  program.  Both  the  intentions  and 
capabilities  for  a  Turkish  nuclear  weapon  remain  low  while  the 
credibility  of  the  US  promise  for  extended  deterrence  remains 
good,  but  it  may  be  weakening. 

The  reason  that  nuclear  reduction  and  nuclear  mishandling 
issues  may  not  play  prominently  in  Turkish  proliferation  deci¬ 
sion  making  likely  is  due  to  the  character  of  extended  deter¬ 
rence — the  credibility  depends  on  many  elements,  with  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  US  nuclear  weapons  playing  a  minor  part.  Which 
elements  an  ally  values  the  most  depends  on  that  ally’s  unique 
security  concerns  as  well  as  the  political  relationship  estab¬ 
lished  with  its  protector.  For  example.  South  Korea  and  Japan 
may  more  highly  value  the  size  and  type  of  the  US  nuclear  ar¬ 
senal  dedicated  to  their  protection  due  to  the  potential  nuclear 
threat  from  North  Korea.  Therefore,  extended  deterrence  strat¬ 
egies  require  a  specific  approach  for  those  allies. 

Turkish  leaders  value  their  country’s  alliance  relationships, 
and  its  bilateral  relationship  with  the  United  States  is  the  most 
important.  However,  Turkey’s  NATO  membership  and  its  selec¬ 
tion  to  serve  as  a  temporary  member  on  the  UN  Security  Council 
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also  provide  valued  allianee  bonds.  Additionally,  the  Turkish 
government  eontinues  to  pursue  EU  membership  and  lists  this 
as  a  top  priority.^  To  maintain  a  eredible  nuelear  and  military 
umbrella  over  Turkey  requires  the  United  States  to  eontinue  to 
faeilitate  and  eneourage  Turkish  involvement  and  leadership  in 
these  and  other  allianees.  Failing  allianee  eredibility  may  be 
the  erueial  ineentive  for  Turkish  leaders  to  abandon  their  nu¬ 
elear  weapons  abstinenee.  For  Turkey,  the  quality  and  size  of 
the  US  nuelear  arsenal  plays  an  important,  but  mueh  smaller, 
part  in  deterrenee  eredibility  and  as  a  nonproliferation  tool. 

Sinee  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  nuelear  weapons  have  beeome 
inereasingly  more  politieally  useful  while  their  military  value 
has  diminished.  Nuelear  weapons  remain  valuable  bargaining 
tools  for  deterrenee  and,  espeeially  in  the  ease  of  Europe,  as 
symbols  of  allianee  eommitment.  Nuelear  weapons  used  to  ex¬ 
tend  deterrenee  to  allianees  may  have  an  additional  benefit  of 
diseouraging  nuelear  weapons  proliferation  by  allies.  For  this 
reason,  any  ehange  to  US  nuelear  posture,  sueh  as  basing, 
modernizing,  and  disarmament,  requires  elose  dialogue  with 
allies  that  rely  on  a  nuelear  umbrella — espeeially  with  those  al¬ 
lies  eapable  of  aequiring  their  own  nuelear  weapons  arsenals. 

Turkish  leaders  likely  would  withdraw  from  under  US  ex¬ 
tended  deterrenee  and  aequire  their  own  nuelear  weapons  if 
they  pereeived  a  eollapse  of  allianee  eredibility.  Currently,  the 
warnings  and  indieators  for  a  Turkish  nuelear  weapons  break¬ 
out  remain  low.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  should  eon- 
tinually  strive  to  evaluate  and,  when  possible,  strengthen  the 
elements  of  extended  deterrenee  eredibility.  These  elements  in- 
elude  allianee  strength,  US  polieies  and  praetiees  in  the  Middle 
East,  US-Turkish  eommereial  trade,  US-Turkish  military  arms 
sales,  the  presenee  of  US  military  forees  in  Turkey,  and  the 
presenee  of  US  nuelear  weapons  in  the  United  States  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  In  addition,  the  United  States  should  maintain  a  durable 
nuelear  foree  with  some  portion  of  that  foree  based  in  Europe 
until  other  eommitment  options  ean  be  negotiated. 

Even  if  these  eredibility  elements  ean  be  improved,  US  poliey 
makers  ean  expeet  Turkey  to  hedge  against  falling  behind  a 
Middle  Eastern  nuelear  raee  by  pursuing  a  eivilian  nuelear 
power  program.  Iran’s  pursuit  of  a  nuelear  infrastrueture,  pos¬ 
sibly  ineluding  nuelear  weapons,  may  upset  the  Middle  East 
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balance  of  power.  To  remain  politieally  relevant  in  the  region, 
Turkish  leaders  eould  deeide  to  pursue  their  eivilian  nuelear 
power  program  more  aggressively.  A  eivilian  nuelear  program 
builds  seientifie  knowledge  and  improves  regional  status.  For 
example,  Armenia  invited  Turkey  to  assist  in  its  nuelear  power 
plant  upgrades  despite  the  historieally  tense  relations  between 
the  eountries.^ 

Strengthening  eredibility  elements  for  extended  deterrenee 
may  also  affeet  the  intentions  and  eapabilities  of  an  ally  eon- 
sidering  nuelear  weapons  tipping.  Addressing  Turkey’s  most 
important  seeurity  eoneerns  not  only  adds  to  allianee  eredi¬ 
bility,  but  may  also  diseourage  proliferation  by  removing  a 
eommon  eause  for  tipping:  external  seeurity  threats.  Turkey’s 
eoneerns  inelude 

•  eredibiliiy  of  NATO,  EU,  and  US  support  for  Turkish  seeurity; 

•  PKK  terrorism; 

•  Kurdish  aetivism  in  Iraq  supporting  a  separate  Kurd  state; 

•  Cyprus; 

•  relationships  with  Iran  and  Armenia; 

•  energy  seeurity  and  aeeess;  and 

•  eeonomie  strength  and  domestie  stability. 

Although  few  of  these  politieal  and  seeurity  eoneerns  seem 
solvable  with  nuelear  weapons,  they  may  provide  fuel  for  myth¬ 
making  rhetorie  to  justify  nuelear  weapons  proliferation.  One 
way  to  dampen  pro -proliferation  rhetorie  is  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  engaged  in  Turkish  seeurity  issues  so  that  no 
issue  beeomes  too  grave. 

The  US  Air  Foree  also  may  be  able  to  eontribute  to  assuaging 
Turkish  seeurity  issues.  First,  it  is  important  that  the  Air  Foree 
maintain  a  high  level  of  eare  and  advoeaey  of  US  nuelear  weap¬ 
ons  programs  supporting  NATO.  Although  the  mishandling  of 
mistakes  in  2007  or  2008  did  not  seem  to  greatly  affeet  Turkish 
pereeptions  of  US  deterrent  eredibility,  Turkish  offieials  prefer 
the  existing  nuelear  posture  in  Europe  and  oppose  unjustified 
ehanges. 
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Second,  maintaining  Air  Force  and  Turkish  DCAs  in  Europe 
remains  important  to  Turkey.  The  aircraft  provide  a  symbol  of 
US  commitment  to  Turkish  defense  and  also  represent  Turkish 
dedication  to  a  high -visibility  NATO  mission. 

Third,  the  Air  Force  should  advocate  continued  military  pres¬ 
ence  at  Incirlik  AB.  The  base  is  an  important  gateway  to  the 
Middle  East  as  well  as  the  most  visible  and  tangible  US  military 
force  commitment  to  Turkish  defense.  Incirlik  AB  could  provide 
a  hub  of  support  for  assisting  Turkey  in  its  antiterrorism  mis¬ 
sions  including  command  and  control,  surveillance,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and,  potentially,  combat  operations. 

Policy  Implications 

Know  Your  Ally  as  Yourself 

Effective  extended  deterrence,  including  extended  nuclear 
deterrence,  requires  a  strategy  that  considers  each  ally  indi¬ 
vidually.  However,  policy  makers  also  need  to  consider  linkages 
in  US  nuclear  arsenal  changes — some  reductions  or  force  pos¬ 
ture  changes  may  be  acceptable  to  one  ally  but  troubling  to 
another.  Only  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  an  ally’s  secu¬ 
rity  and  domestic  concerns  can  the  United  States  assess  the 
credibility  of  its  extended  deterrence.  The  credibility  elements 
outlined  in  this  paper  may  provide  a  starting  template  for 
achieving  better  understanding.  Similar  studies  for  Japan, 
South  Korea,  and  Australia  likely  would  shed  light  on  the  most 
important  reasons  that  those  allies  might  forsake  the  US  nu¬ 
clear  umbrella  for  weapons  of  their  own. 

A  Stroug  Defeuse  May  Be  the  Best  Offeuse 

Turkey  faces  a  variety  of  security  challenges.  Most  are  at 
its  doorstep:  PKK  terrorism,  Iraqi  instability,  Iranian  nuclear 
ambitions,  Russian  energy  politics,  Israeli-Hamas  conflicts, 
Georgian-Russian  frictions,  Cypriotic  Greek-Turk  wrangling, 
and  Armenian-Turkish  tensions.  The  United  States  can  pro¬ 
vide  political,  economic,  and  military  support  to  help  prevent 
some  of  these  threats  from  becoming  acute  by  strengthening 
credibility  elements  of  extended  deterrence.  Since  this  re- 
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quires  practicing  deterrence  without  a  specific  deterrence 
target,  alliance  building  using  defensive  systems  may  prove 
to  be  the  best  approach.  The  United  States  should  consider 
adding  Turkey  as  a  partner  for  possible  theater  missile  de¬ 
fense  systems  and  future  fighter  aircraft.  Both  countries 
should  decrease  trade  barriers.  The  United  States  should 
consider  offering  financial  and  technical  assistance  for  Tur¬ 
key’s  budding  civilian  nuclear  power  program.  Similar  defen¬ 
sive  approaches  may  be  useful  for  other  US  allies.  How  well 
these  approaches  may  be  working  could  be  measured  by  ob¬ 
serving  proliferation  warnings  and  indicators. 

Watch  the  High  Ground:  Monitor  Proliferation 
Warnings  and  Indicators 

Warnings  and  indicators  that  could  lead  to  nuclear  weapons 
proliferation  provide  a  way  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  US 
extended  nuclear  deterrence.  Similar  to  credibility  elements, 
these  indicators  and  warnings  may  vary  for  different  countries 
and  allies.  At  the  least,  the  indicators  listed  in  this  paper  pro¬ 
vide  a  foundation  for  guiding  proliferation  monitoring  strate¬ 
gies.  The  signs  of  proliferation  include  security  threats,  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  ruling  regime  and  its  public,  leadership 
rhetoric,  technical  and  economic  feasibility,  third  party  sup¬ 
port,  and  military  capabilities.  The  ally’s  regime  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  its  populace  require  particular  attention.  Changes 
within  a  regime  from  a  democratic  and  outward  economic  ori¬ 
entation  to  a  regime  less  democratic  and  inward  looking  may 
be  indicators  of  future  proliferation.  Although  not  always  easy 
to  discern,  these  factors  may  provide  the  foundation  for  prolif¬ 
eration  assessments  as  well  as  the  basis  for  measuring  credi¬ 
bility  success. 


Notes 

1.  Gursoy,  ‘Turkey’s  PM  Erdogan  Seeks  Leap  Forward  in  EU  Entry  Bid  in 
2009.” 

2.  “Armenia  Invites  Nuclear  Cooperation.” 
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US-Turkish  Relations  Timeline  Post-WWII 


BOLD=significant  nuclear  policy  events 


1946 

Feb.  1947 

Mar.  1947 


1950 

1950-52 
Feb.  1952 

8  Dec.  1953 

1954 

July  1955 
27  Aug.  1956 


USSR  demands  territorial  concessions  and 
naval  bases  from  Turkey;  Turkey  provides  fi¬ 
nal  refusal 

United  Kingdom  withdraws  military  assis¬ 
tance  from  Greece  and  Turkey 

Pres.  Harry  S.  Truman  asks  Congress  for 
and  receives  $400  million  in  aid  for  Greece 
and  Turkey;  Turkish  aid  goes  to  its  military 
and  to  build  Turkish  bases  for  long-range 
aircraft 

Turkey’s  Democratic  Party  (DP)  defeats  the 
Republican  Parly  (RPP).  Prime  Minister  Adnan 
Menderes  governs  for  three  terms  until  a 
1960  military  coup 

Turkey  supports  Korean  War  with  4,500 
troops — the  third  largest  UN  contingent 

Turkey  and  Greece  join  NATO;  US  fully  sup¬ 
ports  Turkish  membership 

Pres.  Dwight  Eisenhower’s  “Atoms  for 
Peace’’  address  at  United  Nations 

Construction  finished  on  Incirlik  AB,  near 
Adana,  Turkey;  US  Air  Force  begins  use 

US-Turkish  bilateral  agreement  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy 

Turkish  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
(TAEC-TAEK)  created  by  Act  No.  6821, 
under  prime  minister  to  coordinate  ef¬ 
forts  to  build  nuclear  research  reactors 
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1957 


1  May  1959 


Oct.  1959 


27  May  1960 


Summer  1961 


1  Jan.  1962 


and  training  centers  and  to  issue  licenses 
for  power  plants 

NATO  adopts  New  Look  strategy  in  whieh  nu- 
elear  weapons  beeome  the  primary  method 
for  deterring  and  responding  to  potential  So¬ 
viet  aggression  in  Europe 

Construction  begins  on  first  research  re¬ 
actor  (1  megawatt  [MW]  pool  type,  called 
Turkish  Reactor- 1  [TR-1])  at  Cekmece 
Nuclear  Research  and  Training  Center 
(CNRTC-CNAEM,  formally  established  in 
1961)  near  Kucukcekmece  Lake  outside 
Istanbul 

Eisenhower  administration  completes 
agreement  with  Turkey  to  base  15  nuclear¬ 
armed  Jupiter  intermediate  range  ballis¬ 
tic  missiles  there  to  strengthen  NATO, 
post-Sputnik 

Military  coup  led  by  Gen  Cemal  Gursel  justi¬ 
fied  as  a  response  to  alleged  eorruption  and 
inereasing  authoritarian  views  by  DP’s  lead¬ 
ers;  National  Unity  Committee  established 

Jupiter  nuclear  missiles  under  US  control 
begin  deployment  to  Turkey  as  authorized 
by  NATO  council;  Pres.  John  Kennedy  al¬ 
most  cancels  deployment  because  the 
missiles  are  obsolete,  but  Turks  protest 

TR-1  commissioned/goes  critical,  closes 
on  17  September  1977  (now  dismantled); 
15  January  1978  construction  started  on 
5  MW  reactor  (called  TR-2)  in  same  build¬ 
ing;  went  critical  on  10  December  1981, 
shut  down  22  August  1995,  restarted  in 
1998  (possible  accident  in  March  1993 
involving  release  of  radioactive  contami¬ 
nation  in  Kucukcekmece  Lake) 
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5  Mar.  1962 

14-28  Oct.  1962 

22  Oct.  1962 

1-25  Apr.  1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


Last  Jupiter  missiles  in  Turkey  become 
operational 

Cuban  missile  crisis.  President  Kennedy 
secretly  decides  to  remove  Jupiter  mis¬ 
siles  from  Turkey  as  part  of  the  exchange 
for  the  USSR  to  remove  missiles  from 
Cuba;  Turks  not  consulted  about  missile 
removal  but  are  compensated  with  mili¬ 
tary  aid  including  F-104G  fighter  aircraft 

Turkish  crews  begin  manning  Jupiter 
sites  under  “dual-key”  procedures,  shar¬ 
ing  control  with  the  United  States 

Jupiter  missiles  removed  from  Turkey; 
decision  announced  in  January  1963 

“Johnson  letter”  to  Turkish  president  Ismet 
Inonu:  Turkey  threatened  to  intervene  in  Cy¬ 
prus  to  aid  Turkish  Cypriots  battling  Greek 
Cypriots.  To  prevent  Turkish  intervention, 
Pres.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sends  a  letter  to 
Turkish  prime  minister  warning  him  that  if 
USSR  attaeks  Turkey  to  proteet  the  Greek 
Cypriots,  the  US  and  NATO  may  not  eome  to 
Turkey’s  defense 

Justiee  Party  takes  parliamentary  power  with 
Prime  Minister  Suleyman  Dermirel 

NATO  working  group  on  nuclear  planning 
established;  Turkey  becomes  a  group  mem¬ 
ber  by  lot 

Work  reportedly  starts  on  nuclear  power 
plant  proposal;  by  1970  a  400  MW 
CANDU  plant  chosen;  proposal  called  for 
plant  operations  in  1977 

Ankara  Nuclear  Research  and  Training 
Center  (ANRTC)  established;  reorganized 
in  1993 
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Feb.  1967 

28  Jan.  1969 

12  Mar.  1971 

1971 

1973 

20Jul.  1974 

Oct.  1974 


During  NPT  negotiations  Turkey  ex¬ 
presses  concern  to  US  Department  of 
State  about  security  guarantees  to  non¬ 
nuclear  states 

Turkey  signs  the  NPT,  not  ratified  until 
17  April  1980  (possibly  due  to  internal 
political  turbulence  or  military  infiuence); 
safeguards  agreement  with  IAEA  signed 
20  October  1981;  Additional  Protocol 
signed  12  July  2001 

Turkish  military  intervention  (“Generals’ 
Memorandum”)  to  quell  perceived  political 
anarchy  and  violence;  military  rule  with  a  ci¬ 
vilian  government  from  1971  to  1973 

Plans  for  first  nuclear  power  plant  aban¬ 
doned  post-coup — first  nuclear  power  at¬ 
tempt  fails;  Turkish  Electric  Authority 
(TEK)  established  to  take  over  electric 
generation  with  its  Nuclear  Power  Plants 
division  (NPP) 

Elections  bring  Prime  Minister  Bulent  Ecevit 
to  power  in  January  1974 

Turkey  intervenes  in  Cyprus  after  Cypriot 
National  Guard  overthrows  elected  Cyprus 
president;  Turk  military  campaign  success¬ 
ful  and  another  ordered  on  13  August  1974 
which  secures  40  percent  of  Cyprus  and  es¬ 
tablishes  a  north-south  partition  of  the  island 

United  States  implements  arms  embargo  in 
October  1974  but  defers  implementation  un¬ 
til  February  1975  for  negotiations;  viewed  by 
Turks  as  a  slap  in  the  face  to  a  loyal  ally;  in 
late  1974  a  new  government  led  by  Suley¬ 
man  Demirel  freezes  US  military  activity  in 
Turkey  until  1978 
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1975 

June  1976 

Sept.  1977 

Oet.  1978 

11  Mar.  1979 

12  Sept.  1980 

1980 

1980 

1981 


Turkish  government  transfers  eontrol  of  In- 
eirlik  AB  to  its  military  in  response  to  US 
arms  embargo  by  Congress  following  Cyprus 
ineident 

TAEK  licenses  Akkuyu  site  for  nuclear 
power  reactor;  in  1977  negotiations  be¬ 
gin  with  two  Swedish  companies  (Asea- 
Atom  and  Stal-Laval)  for  660  MW  boiling 
water  reactor;  deal  collapses  in  mid- 
1980s  from  failure  to  agree  on  financing 
and  a  Turkish  military  coup 

TR- 1  research  reactor  shut  down  and  dis¬ 
mantled  at  CNAEM  in  Istanbul  reportedly 
for  financial  reasons 

Pres.  Jimmy  Carter’s  administration  negoti¬ 
ates  new  basing  deal  with  Turkey;  Turks 
base  aeeeptanee  of  the  deal  on  US  aid 

Istanbul  Technical  University’s  research 
reactor  (TRIGA  Mark-II  250  kilowatt) 
goes  critical;  construction  started  on  1 
April  1975;  only  remaining  research  re¬ 
actor  in  Turkey  (IAEA  safeguarded) 

Turkish  military  eoup  led  by  Gen  Kenan 
Evren  (military  runs  government  for  next 
three  years  until  eleetions  in  November  1983) 

Post-coup,  nuclear  power  program  aban¬ 
doned  for  second  time 

Turkey  and  United  States  sign  a  bilateral  De¬ 
fense  and  Eeonomie  Cooperation  Agreement 
(DECA)  to  govern  use  of  Ineirlik  AB;  in  some 
eases  the  DECA  requires  Turkish  parliamen¬ 
tary  authorization  for  US  requests  to  use  the 
base  for  reasons  other  than  training 

United  States  expresses  concern  about  pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  materials  with  wesqions 
implications  between  Turkey  and  Pakistan 
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1982 


Nov.  1982 


1983-93 

1983 


Fall  1983 


1985 


1986 


TAEK'TAEC  reconstituted  as  TUrkiye  Atom 
Enerjisi  Kurumu  (TAEK-TAEA)  under 
prime  minister’s  authority:  Turkey’s  nu¬ 
clear  regulatory  agency.  It  oversees  four 
research  centers  at  Cekmece,  Ankara,  and 
Lalahan  Animal  Health  and  Nuclear  Re¬ 
search  Center 

Turkish  parliament  adopts  new  eonstitution 
that  provides  the  parliament  the  right  to  al¬ 
low  foreign  forees  in  Turkey 

Turkish  prime  minister  and  then-president 
Turgut  Ozal  improves  relations  with  United 
States;  also  reforms  and  improves  eeonomy 

General  Directorate  for  Mineral  and  Ex¬ 
ploration  (MTA-established  in  1935)  du¬ 
ties  expanded  to  include  mining  for  nu¬ 
clear  fuels  (and  again  in  1994) 

TAEK  invites  bids  for  nuclear  power 
plants;  letters  of  intent  sent  to  three  com¬ 
panies:  Canada  (655  megawatt  electrical 
[MWe]),  Germany  (990  MWe  pressurized 
water),  and  United  States  (one  or  two  1 185 
MWe  boiling  water)  at  Sinop  on  Black  Sea; 
Sinop  location  discovered  to  be  unaccept¬ 
able  due  to  geographic  fault  lines 

Turkey  signs  nuclear  cooperation  agree¬ 
ment  with  Canada;  negotiations  over  fi¬ 
nancing  and  payment  methods  (such  as 
build-operate-transfer,  suggested  but  de¬ 
tails  never  settled)  for  nuclear  power  plants 
continue  until  1993;  eventually  third  at¬ 
tempt  for  nuclear  power  abandoned 

Nuclear  fuel  pilot  plant  at  CNAEM  begins 
operation:  accomplishes  uranium  refin¬ 
ing  and  conversion  to  uranium  dioxide 
(U02)  and  manufactures  U02  pellets 
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3  May  1988 


Oct.  1990 


1991 


Oct.  1992 

1994 


Turkey  and  Argentina  sign  15-year  nu¬ 
clear  cooperation  agreement  hoping  to 
duplicate  Argentina’s  push  for  fuel  cycle 
independence;  study  300  MWe  PWR  (Ar¬ 
gos)  at  Akkuyu 

Argentina  agrees  to  build  a  CAREni-25 
small  nuclear  power  plant  (9  or  10  MW)  in 
1992  for  Turkey;  former  director  of  TASK 
Yalcin  Sanalan  stated  it  was  too  small  for 
electricity,  too  big  for  research,  but  right 
size  for  plutonium  production;  United 
States  and  others  oppose  the  joint  proj¬ 
ect;  Turkey  cancels  fourth  project  attempt 
in  1991 

Gulf  War  1  (Operation  Desert  Storm)  ereated 
eeonomie  hardships  for  many  Turks:  prom¬ 
ised  US  aid  never  materialized,  eeonomie 
losses  were  estimated  at  $35-150  billion, 
Turkish  general  staff  resigned  after  Ozal’s 
pledge  to  support  US,  Iraqi  oil  exports 
through  Turkey  were  eut  off  as  part  of  UN 
sanetions  (estimated  eost  at  $6  billion), 
100,000  troops  were  deployed  along  Turkish- 
Iraqi  border  (estimated  eost  of  $300  million), 
Turkey  allowed  United  States  to  fly  sorties 
out  of  Turkish  bases,  Turkey  provided  safe 
haven  for  Kurds 

USSR  eollapses.  Cold  War  ends 

TEK  sends  requests  for  proposals;  Can¬ 
ada  responds  on  28  October  1992 

1994  TEK  divides  into  two  companies 
(TEAS  and  TEDAS);  TEAS  issues  bids  for 
consulting  services  for  nuclear  plant;  Ko¬ 
rea  wins  as  cheapest  at  $350  million 
(US);  in  March  1996  bids  for  Akkuyu  site 
opened  but  not  released  until  17  Decem¬ 
ber  1996  requiring  100  percent  financ- 
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1996 

July-Aug.  1996 
June  1997 

Apr.  1997 
Jan. 1999 

1999 

June  2000 


ing;  bids  delayed  multiple  times;  domes¬ 
tic  opposition  strong  and  24  mayors  in 
the  region  objected,  saying  it  would  dam¬ 
age  tourism  and  agriculture — mainstays  of 
the  local  economy;  bidding  selection  slipped 
and  operating  date  slipped  from  2000  to 
2003  to  2005 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  (CTBT) 
signed  by  Turkey  (ratified  in  2000) 

Turkey  concludes  $23  billion,  25-year  natu¬ 
ral  gas  deal  with  Iran 

“Post-modern”  Turkish  military  coup;  Is¬ 
lamist  government  of  Prime  Minister  Nec- 
mettin  Erbakan  replaced  by  conservative 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Mesut  Yilmaz; 
further  interrupted  nuclear  power  contract 
bidding/award 

Turkey  becomes  a  member  of  the  Missile 
Technology  Control  Regime 

Minority  government  of  Bulent  Ecevit  of 
Democratic  Left  Party  replaces  Yilmaz  gov¬ 
ernment 

Nuclear  power  plant  decision  pushed  back 
until  after  elections,  but  decision  never 
made;  energy  minister  Cumhur  Ersumer 
said,  “If  we  cannot  reach  a  decision  it  will 
be  interpreted  that  Turkey  has  given  up 
on  nuclear  plants  forever’’;  protests  in 
January  2000  against  the  plant;  fifth  at¬ 
tempt  seemingly  abandoned  in  July  2000 

Turkish  forces  apprehend  PKK  leader  Abdul¬ 
lah  Ocalan;  United  States  plays  role  in  opera¬ 
tion;  PKK  declares  unilateral  cease-fire 

Turkey  becomes  a  member  of  the  Nuclear 
Suppliers  Group 
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July  2000 
11  Sept.  2001 

3  Nov.  2002 

1  Mar.  2003 


June  2004 

Dee.  2004 

2005 

Feb.  2006 

Summer  2006 

2006 

Mar.-Apr.  2006 


Additional  Protocol  for  IAEA  verification 
ratified 

9/11  attaeks  on  United  States;  NATO  Artiele 
V  applied;  Turkey  begins  assistanee  to  US- 
NATO  operations  in  Afghanistan 

Justiee  and  Development  Party  (AKP)  wins 
parliament,  and  Tayyip  Erdogan  beeomes 
prime  minister 

US  invasion  of  Iraq:  seen  by  Turkey  to  worsen 
PKK  issues;  Turkish  parliament  narrowly  re- 
jeets  use  of  Turkey  as  base  for  the  invasion 
despite  multibillions  in  promised  aid,  possi¬ 
bly  due  to  (1)  politieal  damage  for  newly 
eleeted  AKP  party  and  (2)  the  belief  that  a 
better  aid  deal  eould  be  negotiated;  Turkish 
publie  opinion  85-90  pereent  against  the 
war — may  have  feared  repeat  of  effeets  of  first 
Gulf  War  ineluding  eeonomie  hardship  and 
PKK  resurgenee;  military  may  have  allowed 
eontroversy  in  order  to  embarrass  Ergodan 

PKK  attaeks  begin  again  after  PKK  deelared 
unilateral  eease-fire  in  1999 

European  Union  starts  aeeession  negotiations 
with  Turkey 

Turkey  allows  United  States  to  use  Ineirlik  AB 
as  a  eargo  hub  but  forbids  eombat  aireraft 

Turkish  energy  minister  Hilmi  Guler  an¬ 
nounces  plans  to  build  up  to  five  nuclear 
power  plants,  first  at  Sinop,  operational 
by  2012,  citing  rising  oil  prices  and  de¬ 
pendence  on  Russia 

Turkey  sends  peaeekeepers  to  Lebanon 

South  Caueasus  gas  pipeline  opens 

Turkish  prime  minister  Erdogan  telephones 
Iranian  president  to  seek  aeeess  for  Turkish 
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22  July  2007 
2007 

Fall  2007 

10  Oct.  2007 


5  Nov.  2007 

21  Mar.  2008 

22  Jan.  2008 

28  Sept.  2008 


ambassador  to  visit  1 5  British  naval  and  ma¬ 
rine  personnel  eaptive  in  Iran 

Turkish  eleetions  maintain  AKP  in  power 

Turkey  takes  overall  eommand  of  Multi¬ 
national  Task  Foree  South  in  Kosovo 

PKK  attaek  in  southeast  Turkey  kills  40; 
United  States  tried  to  dissuade  Turkish  reae- 
tion,  ealled  on  Kurd  regional  government  to 
take  aetion 

US  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  passes  a  nonbinding  resolu¬ 
tion  (27-21)  deelaring  the  1915  Ottoman- 
Armenian  ineident,  whieh  oeeurred  at  the 
elosing  years  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  to  be 
genoeide;  greatly  damages  US-Turkish  rela¬ 
tions;  garners  reaetion  from  Turkish  prime 
minister,  military  staff;  resolution  does  not 
go  to  House  for  a  vote 

Pres.  George  Bush  meets  with  Turkish  prime 
minister  Erdogan;  meeting  eonsidered  “mile¬ 
stone  in  eounterterrorism  efforts”  after  agree¬ 
ments  for  US-Turkish  inereased  intelligenee 
sharing  in  efforts  against  PKK  in  northern 
Iraq 

Cypriot  president  Dimitris  Christofias  and 
Turkish  leader  Mehmet  Ali  Talat  meet  and 
agree  to  establish  proeesses  for  reunifying 
the  island,  divided  sinee  1974 

President  Bush  sends  Congress  an  agree¬ 
ment  signed  by  President  Clinton  on  26 
July  2000  to  ensure  nuclear  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  Turkey 

Russia’s  Atomstroyexport  offers  bid  for 
nuclear  power  plant  for  Turkey  in  Akkuyu 
district;  it  is  the  only  bid  received 
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4  Nov.  2008  Turkish  government  begins  legal  proce¬ 
dures  for  second  nuclear  power  plant  in 
Sinop 
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AP 
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NATO 
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Joint  Strike  Fighter 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Nonproliferation  Treaty 
Operations  Group 
Kurdish  Workers  Party 
senior  developmental  education 
Spent  Fuel  Management 
Safeguards  Agreement 
Small  Quantities  Protocol 
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weapons  of  mass  destruction 
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